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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

General  education  is  not  a recent  creation.  It  has  its  origin 
in  a conflict  between  the  humanists  and  the  vocational ists  which  stemmed 
from  the  differences  in  their  education.  The  humanists  favored  a college 
program  of  prescribed  courses  which  would  closely  resemble  an  Ehglish 
college.  The  vocationalists,  who  were  products  of  the  German  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  favored  a university  type  of  organization. 

They  would  have  students  concentrate  in  one  discipline  and  would  sub- 
divide the  discipline  into  many  parts.  General  education  is  an  attempt 
to  include  in  vocational  programs  some  of  the  materials  from  selected 
disciplines,  particularly  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
natural  sciences. 

As  colleges  and  universities  turned  to  general  education  pro- 
grams as  a means  of  liberalizing  higher  education,  they  discovered  that 
much  of  the  material  needed  came  from  the  social  sciences.  There  was 
and  continues  to  be  a great  deal  of  disagreement  as  to  how  a social 
science  course  can  best  be  organized  to  contribute  the  most  in  a program 
of  general  education. 

Today’s  dilemma  in  higher  education  goes  back  to  Harvard  College, 
which  opening  in  1636  was  the  first  American  institution  of  higher 
education.  Its  purpose,  like  the  purpose  of  the  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  nature  which  were  established  in  the  same  century,  was  to  provide 
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education  for  the  clergy  who  were  responsible  for  both  the  religious  and 
educational  training  of  the  people.1’2^  Later,  work  leading  to  other 
degrees  was  added  and  the  pattern  of  the  liberal  arts  college  was  formed. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  new  subject  areas  were  added  but  the  pattern 
was  unchanged*  Generally  speaking,  the  curriculum  and  the  values  held 
by  the  group  who  controlled  the  colleges  were  taken  directly  from  the 
English  and  German  colleges  Knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  was 
the  underlying  principle. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  control  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  liras  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
religious  groups.^J^>8  This  was  true  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
of  religious  freedom  was  accepted  and  with  this  acceptance  went  the  no- 
tion that  each  religion  could  further  its  cause  by  educating  leaders  in 
its  own  colleges.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  rise  of 
secularism  had  become  a widely  accepted  doctrine  in  regard  to  education. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a pioneer  in  this  movement  and  his  plan  for  edu- 

^•Charles  W.  KLiot,  "The  Traditions  of  Harvard,"  Harvard 
Memories,  p.  3. 

o 

"History  and  Government  of  Harvard  University,"  Official 
Register  of  Harvard  University,  XLIX  (January,  1952),  p.  xii. 

%amuel  E.  I, tor ri son.  The  Founding  of  Harvard  College.  Morri- 
son has  done  a good  job  of  bringing  together  data  on  the  background  of 
the  early  Harvard  officials. 

kj.  B,  Conant,  "Some  Aspects  of  Modem  Harvard,"  Journal  of 
General  location,  IV  (April,  19>0),  p.  175* 

^Stuart  G.  Noble,  A History  of  American  Education,  p.  292. 

°J.  F.  Messenger,  An  Interpretative  History  of  Education,  p.  275* 

7c.  C.  Boyer,  History  of  Education,  pp.  37l:-ii23. 

® GLlwood  Cubberly,  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  p.  29U. 
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cation  is  well  desbribed  by  R.  Freeman  Butts  i 

His  [Jefferson* sj  bill  proposed  that  free  elementary  schools 
should  be  established  throughout  the  state  LVirginiaJ  in  order  to 
provide  secular  education  for  all  children,  that  secondary  schools 
should  be  provided  for  the  more  intelligent  youth  at  state  expense, 
and  that  the  most  promising  should  be  sent  free  to  a reorganised 
and  enlarged  College  of  illiara  aid  Mary,  which  would  become  in 
effect  a state  university  to  cap  the  state  system.  Jefferson's  plan 
for  education  was  not  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature  largely 
through  the  opposition  of  religious  groups  and  the  College  of  .villiam 
and  liaryj  but  the  ideal  of  free  universal  education  had  been  stated, 
and  it  was  later  to  achieve  success  in  most  American  states  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 2 

This  urge  for  secular  colleges  was  met  in  part  by  the  establish- 
ment of  private  colleges,  but  the  most  significant  achievement  in  this 

field  lay  in  the  founding  of  numerous  state  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  twentieth  century  a new  type  of  institution,  the  junior 
college,  was  organized.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  post-secondary  education 
available  for  more  people.  About  half  of  these  institutions  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  public  and  the  other  half  are  controlled  by  private 
interests  and  religious  groups.  The  junior  college  is  especially  suited 
for  youth  who  prefer  to  live  at  home  while  attending  college.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  youth  more  education  of  a terminal  nature  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  young  people  to  take  work  that  can  be  transferred  to  four 
year  colleges. 

The  chief  concern  of  this  study  lies  in  the  field  of  curriculum. 
The  curricula  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  greatly  influenced  by 
European  colleges,  because  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  American 
colleges  of  that  period  had  been  educated  mainly  in  England  or  in  Ger- 
many. The  colleges  were  designed  to  educate  young  men  of  a high  scho- 


?R.  Freeman  Butts,  A Cultural  history  of  'ducat ion,  p.  365. 
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lastic  ability  who  generally  came  from  the  more  wealthy  families*  Com- 
pared to  twentieth  century  student  bodies  the  larger  percentage  of  those 
attending  would  probably  excel  in  ability  to  handle  theoretical  ma- 
terials* Students  were  required  to  take  one  modern  and  two  ancient 
languages,  logic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  later,  history* 

There  were  additional  subjects  offered  as  time  went  on*  Of  all 
the  subjects  offered,  mathematics  would  seem  to  be  the  most  practical, 
but  even  here  it  was  not  applied  mathematics*  It  was  work  in  the  more 
classical  aspects  of  the  subject.^-0 

As  these  curricula  were  generally  accepted,  they  had  a great 
deal  of  influence  on  secondary  education.  The  teachers  who  went  to  col- 
lege went  through  this  kind  of  program  and  the  curricula  of  the  better 
secondary  schools  were  built  around  the  same  type  of  courses.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  student  who  was  graduated  from  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  college  was  xvell-educat ed * The  professional  grad- 
uate schools  provided  vocational  education  and  the  liberal  arts  under- 
graduate colleges  provided  a broad  liberal  education.  As  the  colleges 
grew  and  attracted  more  and  more  students  the  various  subjects  were  not 
broadened.  The  trend  was  to  subdivide  the  subjects  and  to  emphasize 
more  narrow  segments.  As  a result  students  became  specialists.  By  far 
the  most  ham  was  done  in  corrupting  the  ancient  literature  by  neg- 
lecting the  meaning  intended  by  the  writers  and  emphasizing  the  form  and 
the  grammar.  One  could  learn  much  by  reading  the  great  writers  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome.  !’ark  Van  Doren  is  very  critical  of  this  neg- 
lect of  the  meaning* 

^°E.  H.  Reisner,  Historical  Foundations  of  ; 'odern  Education, 


p.  ii?6. 
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Both  Huxley  and  Newman,  let  it  be  noted,  assume  of  classical 
education  that  all  it  does  is  acquaint  the  student  with  the  ’beau- 
ties' of  two  literatures . The  suggestion  is  that  such  authors  as 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Hippocrates,  and  the  great  historians, 
and  even  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets  on  their  ethical  side,  which 
means  in  their  philosophical  aspect,  are  somehow  missed.  The  sug- 
gestion is  fair,  and  can  be  reinforced.  It  might  be  something  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  only  a little  less  than  full  beauty 
which  our  most  masculine  wisdom  is  required  to  understand  when  we 
really  read  Homer  or  Sophocles.  Not  even  that,  however,  has  been 
regularly  done.  Sometimes  the  beauty  has  not  been  there  at  all. 

The  study  has  been  of  lines  as  lines,  of  constructions  as  con- 
structions. The  discipline  lias  been  in  languages,  and  not  for 
their  gold  but  for  the  ordinary  metal  with  which  this  is  mixed. 

The  great  writers  have  not  been  read  greatly. 

The  failure  over  all  has  been  the  failure  to  see  these  writers 
either  in  the  setting  of  their  life  or  in  that  of  ours,  which  is 
substantially  the  same.  literature  is  a means  to  something  bigger 
than  itself;  it  makes  the  world  available  to  us  as  chance  and 
appetite  do  not.  Any  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  can  be 
rewarding,  but  the  study  of  it  cannot  be  final  if  we  do  not  con- 
sider the  end  to  which  it  was  and  is  so  magnificent  a means. 

While  the  writer  does  not  agree  with  Van  Doren  that  the  setting 
of  the  life  in  Greece  and  Rome  is  the  same  as  the  twentieth  century, 
his  criticism  that  the  great  writers  have  not  been  read  greatly  seems 
just  and  fair. 

Eventually,  the  professor  in  this  collegiate  environment  came 
to  a position  where  he  was  uninterested  in  any  part  of  the  student's 
development  except  the  training  in  his  own  specialty.  W.  H.  Cowley, 
Professor  of  Education  at  Stanford  University,  describes  the  philosophy 
of  tills  typical  liberal  arts  specialist  thuss 

Those  who  exalt  the  word  and  frown  on  the  deed  ...  believe 
that  the  highest  purpose  of  man  is  to  understand  the  world  and  the 
laws  which  govern  it. 

Those  who  accepted  this  thesis  were  successful  in  spreading  the  bound- 


l^Mark  Van  Doren,  Liberal  Education,  p.  ii7* 

12\7.  H.  Cowley,  "Education  for  the  Great  Community , " Journal 
of  General  Education,  I (October,  15?ij6),  p.  20. 
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aries  of  knowledge  end  in  convincing  the  people  of  the  nation  that  this 
was  the  proper  function  of  the  college.  The  harmful  aspect  of  this 
type  of  program  was  that  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  in  the 
colleges  were  people  who  had  been  trained  in  such  an  environment*  Thus, 
the  specialists  were  able  to  control  and  distort  the  education  of  the 
youth  who  came  to  them. 

However,  the  classicist  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  his  plans 
for  a specialized  curriculum  without  objection.  Throughout  the  nine- 

s 

teen th  century  there  was  an  active  agitation  to  allow  students  to  elect 
courses  in  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences.  It  was  a conflict  in 
philosophies  of  higher  education.  One  group  adhered  to  the  Irtish 
ideal  of  prescribed  classical  courses.  In  the  -estern  Review  of  Cincin- 
nati it  was  prophesied  in  1820: 

Should  the  time  ever  come  when  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  ban- 
ished from  our  Universities,  and  the  study  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes, 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  should  be  considered  as  unnecessary  for  the 
formation  of  a scholar,  we  should  regard  mankind  as  fast  sinking 
into  absolute  barbarism,  aid  the  gloom  of  mental  darkness  as  likely 
to  increase  until  it  should  become  universal.  ^ 

Not  only  was  scholarship  likely  to  disappear,  but  the  whole 

future  of  civilization  in  general  aid  of  the  United  States  in  particular 
was  in  danger  of  collapse,  so  thought  Lyman  3eecher  in  1836,  if  college 
men  were  not  trained  in  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  philosophy,  and  the  Bible. ^ 

R.  irteman  Butts^  lias  traced  the  conflict  between  the  adherents 
of  the  British  ideal  and  the  proponents  of  the  German  ideal  through 
various  stages  and  through  various  colleges. 

^Frank  Luther  Mott,  A rli story  of  American  Maga zincs,  p*  llt6. 

^Lyman  Beecher,  A Plea  for  Colleges,  p*  19. 


1*r.  Freeman  Butts,  A College  Charts  Its  Course 
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He  relates  how  Charles  W*  Eliot  was  finally  able  to  implant  the 
elective  system  in  Harvard  and  indicates  what  additional  subjects  would 
be  taught  at  Harvard*1^  "Eliot  urged  that  the  following  subjects  should 
be  given  equal  rank  along  with  the  ancient  classics  and  mathematics: 
English  language  and  literature,  French  and  Gorman,  history,  political 
econoray,  and  the  natural  sciences."-*-? 

Hie  rise  of  industrialism  turned  the  philosophy  of  the  nation 
towards  materialsm.  The  youth  of  the  nation  were  motivated  by  a de- 
sire to  acquire  riches.  To  achieve  this  end  there  was  a strong  and 
urgent  demand  for  training  in  the  mechanical  arts  in  the  colleges. 
Colleges  could  meet  this  situation  in  two  ways.  The  programs  of  study 
could  be  altered  to  meet  the  demand  for  vocational  training.  There  was 
also  an  opportunity  for  the  colleges  to  adapt  their  traditional  courses 
so  as  to  provide  a general  education  for  the  new  type  of  student. 

The  way  in  which  this  crisis  was  met  by  the  specialists  in 
classical  education  is  well  described  by  Cowley:  "Study  Latin  and  Greek 

or  go  elsewhere.  Our  colleges  shall  remain  undefiled  by  your  horrible 
machine  age."-®  The  drive  for  riches  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
futile  opposition  of  the  liberal  arts  professor  in  his  ivory  tower.  As 
a result  technological  education  became  the  chief  business  of  American 
colleges  and  universities.  In  1862  Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Act  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  form  of  federal  aid  to  education  was 

l^Eliot  was  interested  in  breaking  the  pattern  of  prescribed 
courses  in  order  to  introduce  chemistry,  his  specialty,  into  the 
curriculum* 

1?R.  Freeman  Butts,  A College  Charts  Its  Course,  p.  178. 

H.  Cowley,  op,  cit.,  p.  29. 
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very  important  in  the  growth  of  technological  institutions.  It  is  in 
this  field,  technology,  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
have  made  their  greatest  mark  in  the  world. 

The  technological  professors  fell  into  the  same  mold  to  which 
the  humanists  had  succumbed.  They  substituted  courses  in  the  sciences 
of  their  professions  and  changed  the  scope  said  purpose  of  education; 
unfortunately,  they  kept  the  idea  of  the  prerequisite  and  the  pattern 
was  just  as  unyielding.  The  vocationalist  had  the  same  notions  about 
the  importance  of  minutiae  in  his  field  of  specialization  as  the  classi- 
cist had  about  it  in  his  field.  As  a result  of  this,  more  time  and  ef- 
fort were  devoted  to  research.  Prestige  in  the  profession  came  more 
from  the  research  a man  did  than  from  his  teaching.  Nevertheless,  re- 
search has  had  an  important  place  in  all  fields  of  life.  The  pure  scien- 
tist and  the  inventor  have  contributed  too  much  to  the  material  comforts 
of  man  to  be  depreciated  to  an  extreme  degree*  It  was  unfortunate, 
though,  that  while  research  was  being  emphasized  on  one  hand,  good 
teaching  was  being  allowed  to  decay  on  the  other. 

By  1900  the  technical  schools  were  very  strong;  however,  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  colleges  were  still  holding  out  for  their  own 
particular  type  of  education.  These  two  groups  continued  to  disregard 
the  growth  and  development  of  their  students  except  in  regard  to  their 
own  fields  of  specialization.  This  was  an  undesirable  situation  because 
forces  were  at  work  which  made  the  education  of  youth  for  competency  in 
living  a normal  adult  life  essential* 

In  1890  about  half  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  were 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  earning  their  livelihood.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  this  was  no  longer  true.  More  than  half  of  the 
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families  were  dependent  on  jobs  in  industry#  As  this  society  became 
more  and  more  dependent  on  industry,  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
American  way  of  life*  People  moved  to  the  city  to  be  near  their  jobs* 

This  change  had  a tremendous  influence  on  the  individual*  He  became 
more  and  more  dependent  on  others  for  the  necessities  of  life.  C* 

Francis  Byers  stuns  it  up  when  he  said,  "As  man's  technological  econony 
becomes  more  efficient,  man  becomes  more  and  more  interdependent  with 
his  fellow  man."1?  This  interdependence  created  many  new  problems  which 
the  established  educational  systems  were  unprepared  to  solve.  In  1917, 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  many  young  men  were  confused 
about  the  issues  of  the  day.  At  Columbia  College  a group  of  younger 
instructors,  including  Harry  J.  Carman,  set  up  a course  to  discuss 
these  issues  and  to  aid  the  youth  in  Columbia  College  in  finding  their 
own  solutions.  From  these  discussions  a regularly  required  course. 
Contemporary  Civilization,  was  established  in  that  college  in  1919. 

More  familiarly  known  as  HC.  C.,w  it  became  the  "grandfather"^  of  all 
modem  orientation  social  science  courses  in  general  education.  Since 
this  early  beginning  all  college  programs  in  general  education  have 
usually  contained  courses  in  social  science. 

Dean  Kawkes  endorsed  general  education  as  a return  to  the  early 
idea  of  a liberal  education . He  deplored  the  fact  that  under  the  elec- 
tive system  a student  could  graduate  from  Columbia  College  without  ever 
having  taken  a course  above  the  freshman  level. 

19c.  Francis  Eyers,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  in  an  interview  in  August,  1951. 

20columbia  College  Committee  on  Flans,  A College  Program  in 
Action,  p.  2li. 
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In  addition  to  a new  course  in  social  science,  1919  also  saw 

the  introduction  of  John  Erskine’s  "Honors  Readings"  in  the  great  books 

PI 

to  the  upperclassmen  of  Columbia  College*  Nearly  twenty  years  later 
St.  Johns  College  adopted  the  great  books  and  made  them  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  college's  program  was  built.  In  other  colleges  across 
the  nation  the  idea  of  general  education  was  adopted.  Each  school  that 
established  a program  in  general  education  tailored  the  program  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  school.  The  principal  aim 
of  all  general  education  is  to  help  the  student  become  more  adaptive  in 
his  closer  relations  with  his  fellows  and  his  environment . The  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  has  emphasized  this  need  for  knowing  how  to  get 
along  with  one's  neighbors. 

General  education  is  firmly  established  and  the  numerous  studies 
of  college  programs  that  have  been  made  attest  to  the  acceptance  of 
general  education.  The  Harvard  Report,  A College  Plan  in  Action,  Coop- 
eration in  General  Education*  Explorations  in  General  Education,  Social 
Science  in  General  Education,  and  other  studies  in  the  same  field  all 
have  contributed  to  a broader  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  reports  and  studies  is  to  explain  how 
individual  institutions  have  built  programs  of  general  education.  They 
provide  information  about  the  different  approaches  to  the  problems  en- 
countered, but  no  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  different  approaches 
and  solutions  to  the  problems  of  organization.  This  leaves  a gap  in 
the  literature  which  this  study  will  attempt  to  lessen  by  comparing  the 
organizational  approaches  utilized  in  selected  social  science  courses 
in  general  education  programs. 

21 Ibid. , p.  vii. 
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In  selecting  an  aspect  of  social  science  courses  to  study  there 
are  several  possibilities.  Cne  might  study  the  content,  the  objectives* 
the  teaching  method,  the  administrative  organization  or  the  organiza- 
tional approach.  The  writer  feels  that  for  his  purpose  the  selection  of 
the  organizational  approach  would  be  more  significant.  A study  of  con- 
tent would  simply  identify  the  material  that  is  used  without  regard  for 
how  it  is  used.  A study  of  the  objectives  has  better  possibilities 
except  for  the  fact  that  most  course  objectives  have  been  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  content.  In  other  words,  instead  of  determining  the 
desired  objectives  and  then  organizing  the  content  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives, the  reverse  has  quite  generally  been  the  case.  A staff  selects 
the  content  they  consider  important  and  from  this  content  derive  the 
course  objectives.  A study  of  the  teaching  methods  would  be  quite  sat- 
isfying for  an  Education  major.  The  difficulty  in  making  such  a study 
rests  on  the  necessity  that  one  would  have  to  visit  many  campuses  in 
order  to  observe  and  to  compare  different  teaching  methods*  A lack  of 
money  makes  this  impossible  for  an  individual  unsubsidized  graduate 
student.  Available  evidence  Indicates  that  better  teaching  is  being 
done  in  general  education  courses  than  was  previously  done  under  the 
more  traditional  system. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a study  of  the  organizational 
approaches  would  be  important.  One  apparent  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  are  writing  in  the  field  of  general  education  all 
discuss  the  organizational  approach,  so  there  is  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial to  be  studied  and  analyzed.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
organizational  approach  more  definitely  than  anything  else  indicates 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  course.  The  organizational  approach  will 
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determine  the  treatment  of  the  content  in  the  class  room*  Two  courses 
using  identical  contents  but  different  organizational  approaches  may 
have  different  effects  on  the  student*  The  organizational  approach  is 
an  important  factor  in  orienting  new  instructors  to  the  course*  For  all 
these  reasons  it  seems  that  a study  of  the  organizational  approaches 
used  in  organizing  social  science  courses  in  college  programs  of  general 
education  would  be  significant* 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  organizational 
approaches  which  have  been  used  in  organizing  selected  social  science 
courses  in  college  programs  of  general  education. 

Liore  specifically  the  study  will  seek  to* 

1*  Identify  the  organizational  approaches  which  have 
been  used  by  selected  colleges  and  universities* 

2.  Establish  criteria  for  classifying  c curses  by  the 
organizational  approaches  used* 

3*  Determine  the  justification  of  the  various  approaches 
used* 

h*  Make  a comparison  of  the  organizational  approaches. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  will  be  limited  to  a comparison  of  the  organizational 
approaches.  No  attempt  will  be  mado  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the 
organizational  approach  used  by  any  school.  Courses  studied  will  be 
selected  only  from  institutions  of  higher  education.  Only  social  sci- 
ence courses  will  be  st.udi.ed*  In  general,  only  those  courses  mentioned 
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in  Earl  J.  McGrath' s book.  Social  Science  in  General  Education,  mil 
be  studied,  because  this  at  the  present  tine  is  the  best  available 
source.  A complete  list  of  the  courses  and  institutions  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A. 

A limitation  in  the  validity  of  the  study  lies  in  the  inability 
of  an  unsubsidized  student  to  visit  the  campuses  of  the  other  colleges 
whose  courses  are  being  studied.  No  doubt  a first-hand  study  of  the 
courses  would  be  more  complete  and  more  accurate.  There  is  some  chance 
that  the  meaning  and  the  intent  expressed  in  the  literature  may  be  mis- 
interpreted. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  writer  has  a bias  or  preference  to- 
wards the  C-l  course  at  the  University  of  Florida.  e is  much  better 
informed  about  the  objectives  and  the  organizational  approach  used. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

1,  Social  science  is  the  field  of  study  concerned  with  the 
activities  of  man  in  relation  to  a group  or  groups  with 
which  he  associates.*  2^ 

2,  A course  is  organized  subject  matter  in  which  instruction 
is  offered  within  a given  period  of  time  and  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  usually  given. ^ 

3,  Criteria  are  standards  by  which  to  determine  the  correct- 
ness of  a judgment  or  conclusion,  especially  some  well- 
established  truth  or  principle;  the  test  to  which  a rule 

22Earl  J.  McGrath,  Ed.,  Social  Science  in  General  Education. 

2%alter  Gee,  Social  Science  research  Methods,  p.  lj. 

barter  V,  Good,  Dictionary  of  Education,  p,  106. 
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of  judgment  refers.^ 

ii.  General  education  refers  to  those  phases  of  non-specialized 
and  non-vocational  education  that  should  be  the  connon 

possession,  the  common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  edu- 
cated people  as  individuals  and  as  citizens. 26 

5.  Higher  education  is  meant  to  refer  to  all  work  above  the 
high  school  level. 

6*  A syllabus  is  an  outline  of  a course  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  the  students  and  the  instructor. 

Ifethod  of  Obtaining  Data 

The  first  step  in  the  study  was  to  make  a survey  of  recently 
published  materials,  indexed  in  standard  references,  in  the  field  of 
general  education  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  courses  in  social 
science.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  articles  in  Earl  J.  McGrath's 
book.  General  Education  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Letters  were  sent  to 
the  authors  of  the  articles  in  this  book  requesting  copies  of  the 
syllabi  used  in  the  various  courses  to  be  sent  to  the  writer.  A survey 
of  periodicals  and  catalogs  was  made  to  obtain  more  information  about 
the  lists. 

Treatment  of  the  Data 

The  first  task  was  to  establish  criteria  far  the  purpose 
of  classifying  the  courses  according  to  the  organizational  approaches 

2^Funk  and  Wagnall,  Hew  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 

p.  6l5* 

26/.  Design  for  General  Education,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion Seribg,  p.  7 • 
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used.  In  establishing  this  criteria  many  factors  were  considered. 

The  approaches  differed  and  the  reason  for  their  differing  was  studied. 
The  degree  of  difference  was  investigated  and  the  causes  of  this 
difference  was  traced.  After  the  criteria  were  established  the  courses 
were  classified* 

A study  was  made  to  find  out  how  the  colleges  justified  the 
organizational  approach  that  they  use.  A comparison  of  the  different 
classifications  was  made.  The  final  study  was  made  to  determine  what 
contribution  each  classification  could  make  to  general  education* 


The  American  institutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  established  to  provide  a liberal  education  for  those 
students  who  had  the  money  to  attend  college  and  the  ability  to  meet 
the  high  standards.  After  the  industrial  revolution  a new  type  of 
college  was  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wanted  an  edu- 

.4* 

cation  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  brought  about  a conflict  between 
the  humanists  and  the  vocationalists.  Experience  has  shown  that  each 
has  something  to  contribute  as  men  become  more  and  more  interdependent. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  contributions  from  the  humanists  in  college 
curricula,  general  education  programs  were  established. 

The  purpose  of  general  education  is  to  increase  man’s  ability 
to  solve  the  personal  and  social  issues  he  faces.  It  presents  contri- 
butions from  the  broad  areas  of  the  liberal  arts  in  the  great  divisions 

of  knowledge — natural  science,  social  science,  and  the  humanities. 

From  this  knowledge  the  student  learns  how  to  live  a fuller  life.  From 
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the  social  scientist  he  learns  how  to  fcecone  a better  adjusted  citizen 
who  can  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  through  greater  understanding 
of  the  great  social  issues  of  the  day. 

The  scope  of  this  study  is  limited  to  an  examination  of  the 
organizational  approaches  of  selected  social  science  courses  in  college 
programs  of  general  education.  Ey  comparing  the  different  approaches 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  what  each  may  contribute  to  general 


education* 


CHAPTER  II 


CRITERIA  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  APPROACHES 


The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  study  is  to  identify  the  var- 
ious organizational  approaches,  to  define  them,  and  to  establish  cri- 
teria so  that  the  selected  courses  may  be  classified.  In  order  clearly 
to  understand  this  aspect  of  the  study  it  is  best  to  begin  by  defining 
the  term  general  education.  Different  colleges  with  different  points  of 
view  about  the  role  of  general  education  courses  can  agree  on  the  over- 
all meaning  and  purpose  of  general  education.  Clarence  H*  Faust  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  defines  general  education  as: 

Its  function  is  to  prepare  young  people  ...  to  deal  not  with 
the  special  problems  parceled  out  in  our  society  to  the  members  of 
the  various  occupations  and  professions—to  the  chemist  and  the 
carpenter,  the  architect  and  the  accountant,  the  merchant  and  the 
housewife — but  with  the  problems  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, our  political  leadership,  our  individual  relations  with  the 
physical  universe,  our  personal  philosophies.  General  education 
appears  from  this  point  of  view  to  be  the  preparation  of  youth  to 
deal  with  the  personal  and  social  problems  with  which  all  men  in 
a democratic  society  are  confronted.-*- 

Earl  J.  McGrath  who  is  an  outstanding  exponent  of  general  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  defines 
general  education  as: 

General  education  ...  is  that  which  prepares  the  young  for 
the  common  life  of  their  kind  and  time.  ...  It  is  the  unifying 
element  of  a culture.  It  does  not  overlook  differences  in  talent. 


^•Clarence  H.  Faust,  "The  Problem  of  General  Education,"  The 
Idea  and  Practice  of  General  Education:  An  Account  of  the  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  p.  6. 
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interest,  and  purpose,  and  spiritual  mold*  Seeking  to  make  pos- 
sible the  maximum  development  of  the  individual  consistent  with 
the  general  good,  it  encourages  respect  for  inventive  genius  and 
tolerance  for  variations  in  opinion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
rests  on  the  principle  that  deviation  in  thought  or  in  act  must 
be  based  on  understanding  rather  than  ignorance  of  the  purposes, 
values,  and  standards  of  society.^ 

These  definitions  have  many  similar  points*  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  quote  other  definitions,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
the  following  one  will  be  used.  A social  science  course  in  a general 
education  program  has  for  its  purpose  education  for  better  citizenship 
by  increasing  understanding,  by  strengthening  the  faith  in  democracy, 
and  by  motivating  for  civic  participation. 

There  are  commonalities  in  society  apart  from  the  special  fields 
and  vocations  which  can  be  better  taught  through  general  education . 
Thoughtful  leaders  in  the  specialized  fields  or  professions  have  observed 
that  workers  who  fail  in  these  several  areas  fail  not  so  often  because 
of  a lack  of  special  preparation  but  more  often  because  of  a lack  of 
the  common  touch  with  humanity  that  general  education  would  supply. 

Mo  less  important  is  the  need  for  personal  adjustment  to  indi- 
vidual problems.  The  greater  man’s  interdependence  with  his  fellows 
becomes  the  tnore  important  it  becomes  for  him  to  be  able  to  face  his 
personal  problems  and  to  maintain  his  independence  in  those  spheres 
still  reserved  for  individual  determination. 

General  educ  tion  can  aid  in  training  the  citizen  for  his  place 
in  society.  Its  function  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  social 
forces  which  affects  the  adjustment  of  the  individual.  This  is  an  im- 
portant function  because  general  education  can  best  integrate  the  contri- 
butions from  the  various  social  sciences  and  can  thus  emphasize  the 


2Earl  J.  McGrath,  et  al..  Toward  General  Education,  pp.  8-9 
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meaningful  whole  situation# 

Ylhm  one  speaks  of  the  social  sciences  certain  subjects  come 
immediately  to  mind-history , sociology,  political  science,  civics, 
government,  and  economics.  More  recently  antlxropology  and  social  psy- 
chology have  been  added  and  geography  is  now  recognized  as  an  important 
subject  in  this  field.  Anthropology  has  an  important  contribution  to 
make  in  the  development  of  general  education.  From  the  study  of  the 
past  civilizations  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  when  a civili- 
zation fails  to  adjust  to  progress  and  to  adapt  its  institutions  to  meet 
new  circumstances,  that  civilization  cannot  long  endure.  Ruth  Benedict 
and  people  like  her  have  done  much  to  awaken  new  interest  in  the  be- 
havior of  people  living  in  groups.  Social  psychology  also  makes  impor- 
tant material  available  in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  individual 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  can  adapt  himself  to  new  stimuli.  Again, 
there  is  a need  for  general  education  to  train  all  the  youth  to  face  the 
personal  aid  social  problems  which  confront  them.  Thus  the  new  and  the 
traditional  fields  are  combined  in  the  social  sciences  of  today* 

Significance  of  Integration 

In  the  traditional  liberal  arts  college  each  of  the  departments 
in  the  social  science  field  has  offered  introductory  courses  in  their 
departmental  specialty.  TSfhat  has  happened  is  that  the  inexperienced 
student  has  had  to  choose  between  these  courses  and  has  been  then  ex- 
posed to  a campaign  to  make  him  realize  the  major  importance  of  the  de- 
partment. This  will  not  work  in  general  education.  The  social  science 
course  must  use  material  from  all  the  departments  and  this  material 
must  be  integrated  to  such  a degree  that  the  identity  of  the  department 
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contributing  the  material  is  of  no  importance*  This,  then,  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  success  of  the  social  science 
course  in  general  education  programs*  Are  the  specialists  willing  to 
erase  departmental  lines  and  work  for  the  good  of  the  student?  Likely 
when  this  step  has  been  successfully  completed  and  the  specialist  fore- 
goes his  specialty,  then  it  will  be  possible  to  move  toward  an  inte- 
gration that  will  combine  all  the  experiences  of  the  student  without  re- 
gard for  any  kind  of  subject  matter  organization.  Let  each  member  of 
the  faculty  contribute  according  to  his  ability  and  the  gain  will  be 
great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  individual  sacrifice  entailed. 

'.hat  happens  when  there  is  a lack  of  integration  and  a lack  of 
desire  for  integration  is  shown  by  one  of  the  American  colleges.  One 
of  the  course  directors  made  this  reply  to  the  request  for  information 
about  a course  that  formerly  existed: 

After  ten  years  the  social  science  course  ...  was  discon- 
tinued and  for  the  same  reason.  None  of  the  specialists  were 
willing  to  organize  and  reorganize  the  subject  matter  from  the 
ground  up  to  make  it  a living  unit  which  could  compete  with 
departmental  first  courses. 

The  general  course  "Humanities,"  however,  has  succeeded  be- 
yond expectations.  Here  the  staff  was  inspired  by  the  program, 
and  they  have  worked  faithfully  and  very  hard. 

Not  nil  programs  have  met  such  an  end  and  some  instances  can  be 
found  when  the  matter  of  integration  lias  been  projected  beyond  the  divi- 
sional course.  T.  R.  McConnell  gives  instances  of  both  the  typical  and 
the  exceptional»  typical  one  is  a course  designed  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent to  integrates 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  way  in  which  the  term  "integration" 
is  used  is  in  the  sense  of  "integrated  education."  Thus,  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  particular 
disciplines  such  as  physics  or  economics,  can  be  brought  together 
into  a more  inclusive  and  unified  system  through  pervasive  ideas. 
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principles,  or  methodologies*  Faust,  in  characterizing  the  divi- 
sional courses  in  the  College  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  de- 
clared that  « . it  is  possible  to  construct  general  courses 
which  are  not  accumulations  of  selected  conclusions  from  various 
departmental  fields  or  vaguely  penetrating  treatments  of  the  basic 
principles  of  such  an  area  in  the  social  sciences  ..."  But  there 
is  still  the  problem  of  organizing  the  several  fields  of  knowledge 
if  the  curriculum  is  to  be  fully  integrated.  At  Chicago,  this  task 
falls  mainly  to  a course  entitled  "Observation,  integration,  and 
interpretation " designed  "to  equip  the  student  with  the  knowledge 
and  intellectual  disciplines  necessary  for  a theoretical  and  prac- 
tical meaningful  integration  of  the  different  fields  of  knowledge  ^ 
which  are  the  main  subject  matter  of  the  general  education  courses." 

This,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  give  a course  which  is  designed  to 
train  the  student  to  integrate  the  materials  of  the  various  general  edu- 
cation courses.  The  University  of  Chicago  lays  great  stress  on  the  in- 
tellectual disciplines  and  this  is  only  possible  when  the  student  body 
is  drawn  from  a limited  number  of  well  prepared  students.  This  situa- 
tion does  not  prevail  at  the  state  universities.  These  schools  are 
open  to  all  youth  of  the  state. ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  state  institution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
private  college.  The  difference  lies  in  the  methods  and  procedures. 

The  more  poorly  prepared  students  need  greater  assistance  in  assimi- 
lating the  material  presented  to  them.  Not  all  students  of  superior 


3t.  R.  McConnell,  "General  Education:  An  Analysis,"  The  Fifty- 
First  Yearbook  of  tre  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  p.  7. 

kftuth  Strang,  Educational  Guidance ; Its  Principles  and  Practices, 
p.  2li 3.  Strang  assembled  data  on  the  results  of  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  in  scores  of  colleges.  live  of  the  institutions  covered  in  this 
study  were  included  and  they  show  that  the  median  scores  on  these  tests 
for  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dartmouth  College,  and  Colgate  University 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  for  the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  Uhiversity  of  Louisville.  The  median  scores  of  the  19 3h  scholastic 
aptitude  tests  were  the  University  of  Chicago,  232.83;  Dartmouth  College, 
211,52;  Colgate  Uhiversity,  188.2;  Uhiversity  of  Florida,  170.25;  the 
University  of  Louisville,  162.25.  Although  Strang  notes  that  the  publi- 
cation of  these  scores  was  discontinued  in  1931:  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  institutions  of  higher  learning  tend  to  serve  a clientele 
of  the  same  level  over  a period  of  years. 
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2.  Science  of  Society.  The  anthropological  point  of  view  is 
emphasized  in  this  type  of  course. 

3.  Historical  Approach,  The  theme  here  is  a study  of  the 
great  theories  and  the  great  ideas  which  the  proponents  be- 
lieve have  moved  society. 

iu  History  of  Western  Civilization  Approach.  This  approach 
combines  social  science  and  the  humanities  with  much  empha- 
sis on  history. 

5.  Contemporary  Problems  Approach.  This  covers  the  social- 
economic-political  problems  in  contemporary  society. 

6.  Trends  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Under  this  approach  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  students  an  understanding  of  the 
main  trends  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  trends  are  those 
about  which  the  better  columnists  and  thinkers  are  writing. 7 

Arthur  Haftalxn  divides  the  approaches  into  four  main  cate- 
gories: 

1.  The  "Purvey"  Course.  Under  this  approach  "basic"  informa- 
tion taken  from  several  social  science  fields— usually 
government,  economics,  sociology,  anthropology,  history— 
is  brought  together  and  condensed  in  a sequence  that  cus- 
tomarily follows  the  existing  social  science  depart- 
mentalization. 

2.  The  "history  of  civilization"  course.  By  reviewing  the 
historical  development  of  present-day  society,  this  plan 

7 From  the  author,  notes  on  a lecture  by  W.  G.  Carleton  to  the 
class  in  En.  685. 


seeks  to  equip  the  student  id  th  an  understanding  of  contem- 
porary problems.  Here  the  effort  is  not  to  teach  history  as 
such,  but  rather  to  identify  principles  in  historical  change, 
which,  when  discovered  and  understood,  will  presumably 
enable  the  student  to  interpret  contemporary  society. 

3.  The  "problems'*  course,  A newer  approach  is  the  selection 
of  a set  of  key  problems  having  political,  social,  economic, 
and  other  implications  and  stuping  them  for  the  information 
and  knowledge  that  a student  might  obtain  concerning  crucial 
conflict  areas  of  interaction. 

U.  The  "patterns  of  problems"  approach.  A variation  of  the 
"problems"  approach  is  the  study  of  crucial  political- 
social-econoraic  patterns  that  either  recur  in  history  or 
are  to  be  found  wherever  there  are  organized  societies. 

This  plan  represents,  in  part  at  least,  a joining  of  the 
"history  of  civilization"  and  problems  methods. ^ 

B.  Lamar  Johnson  discusses  the  problem  of  approach  in  his  book, 

9 

■hat  About  Survey  Courses.  He  lists  the  following  possibilities* 

1.  The  Survey  Approach,  Tine  areas  of  the  general  field  are 
presented  in  a series.  There  is  not  any  attempt  to  develop 
unity  among  the  fields. 

2,  The  Problems  Approach.  The  objective  is  to  select  the  most 
important  problems  of  the  current  period  and  to  consider 

^ Arthur  Naftalin,  "The  Minnesota  Approach  to  the  Basic  Social 
Science  Course,"  Social  Science  in  General  rducaticn . 

9b,  L.  Johnson,  What  About  Survey  Courses,  p.  37  ff. 
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ability  attend  private  colleges  and  this  creates  a problem  in  the  state 
institutions.  This  question  of  whether  to  divide  the  classes  according 
to  ability  is  perplexing.  While  it  may  seem  undemocratic  to  use  homo- 
genous grouping  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  hold  the  accomplishments  of 
the  better  students  to  the  level  of  the  more  mediocre. 

Boston  University  has  another  attitude  toward  this  problem  of 
integration.  In  the  General  College  catalog  is  this  paragraph* 

The  primary  distinction  of  the  General  College  program  derives 
from  the  "total  integration"  of  its  program  of  study,  in  contrast 
to  these  instances  of  "partial  integration"  ("martial  integration" 
is  vised  to  characterize  divisional  courses).  The  aim  is  to  unify 
our  courses  of  instruction  so  that  they  constitute,  in  effect,  one 
single  course  in  which  the  material  drawn  from  all  fields  is  syn- 
chronized and  correlated  at  every  feasible  point  to  emphasize  sig- 
nificant relationships  and  to  promote  meaning  ul  generalization^, 
consistent  knowledgeable  attitud  s,  and  critical  appreciations. ^ 


Identification  of  the  Approaches 
William  G.  Carleton  has  discussed  the  problem  of  approach  in 
many  places.  The  most  recent  discussion  was  in  a lecture  to  a grad- 
uate class  at  the  University  of  Florida. ^ He  listed  six  approaches 
and  commented  upon  them  to  some  extent.  There  is  no  significance  in 
the  order  of  presentation.  The  approaches  ares 

1.  Survey  Approach.  Courses  in  this  ca  egory  emphasize  the 
academic  disciplines  in  social  science. 


^Catalog  of  the  General  College,  1950,  Boston  University  Bulle- 
tin,  XXXIX  (l?50) , p.  6, 

6 In  the  class,  En.  685,  Seminar  in  General  ducat ion  for  College, 
the  leading  men  in  the  general  education  courses  at  the  University  are 
invited  to  present  pertinent  facts  about  their  courses.  Fh.  685  is  di- 
rected by  Leon  N.  Henderson , Professor  of  Education,  and  carries  grad- 
uate credit  in  the  College  of  Educat  on.  It  is  one  of  a series  of 
courses  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  work  in  general  education  and 
Junior  college  courses. 
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the  methods  of  solution*  The  data  tend  to  cross  depart- 
mental lines  and  should  not  be  labeled  by  their  source* 

3*  The  Philosophical  Approach*  Fhilosophy  of  course  is  the 
mother  of  integration*  Each  philosopher  integrates  his 
world  and  the  history  of  philosophy  integrates  the  philoso- 
phers. A newer  course  in  this  area  belongs  to  the  problems 
pattern  and  uses  the  contributions  of  the  philosophers  to 
throw  light  upon  the  problems  of  the  students* 
b*  The  Historical  Approach.  This  approach  may  afford  a fourth 
type  of  integration.  Whatever  value  resides  in  tracing  a 
problem  through  its  multifarious  forms  and  watching  the 
evolution  of  principles  in  response  to  intellectual  needs 
can  be  secured  by  the  historical  type* 

All  three  of  the  authorities  agree  on  two  approaches— the  sur- 
vey and  the  problem.  Car let on  and  Johnson  agree  that  there  is  an  his- 
torical approach.  Naftalin  names  one  of  his  groups  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization as  does  Carleton.  An  examination  of  the  description  of  these 
two  identically  titled  approaches  indicates  that  the  two  have  different 
concepts  of  what  the  history  of  civilization  approach  encompasses. 
Carleton  conceives  the  history  of  civilization  approach  as  covering  both 
humanities  and  social  science.  As  most  college  programs  in  general 
education  include  the  humanities  as  a separate  division,  Carleton’ s 
concept  of  the  history  of  civilization  approach  would  more  appropriately 
be  assigned  to  the  area  of  the  humanities.  Naftalin  has  a conception  of 
the  history  of  civilization  approach  which  is  similar  to  the  others' 
conception  of  the  historical  approach.  This  would  bring  all  three  into 
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agreement  on  this  approach* 

Johnson  mentions  a philosophical  approach.  When  he  discusses 
this  approach  he  justifies  the  use  of  philosophical,  because  philosophy 
is  the  ether  of  integration.  Philosophy  is  generally  classified  with 
the  courses  in  the  humanities  and  will  be  so  classified  here. 

Kaftalin  lists  a patterns  of  problems  approach  as  a variation 
of  the  problem  approach.  Rather  than  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  similar  approaches  they  will  be  considered  as  one. 

Carleton  mentions  a science  of  society  approach.  As  the  writer 
intends  to  utilize  this  concept  in  a later  chapter  it  will  be  disre- 
garded here  and  not  used  as  one  of  the  approaches  for  purposes  of 
classifying  the  selected  courses. 

Accepting  the  three  approaches — historical,  survey,  and  problem — 
as  a basis  for  classification  there  remains  a gap.  A college  wishing  to 
reject  the  historical  approach  can  tuna  to  the  survey  or  problem  approach. 
If  it  declines  to  do  this  and  wishes  to  depart  from  the  more  traditional 
historical  approach  there  is  another  possibility  and  that  is  to  project 
the  techniques  of  history  into  contemporary  material — a more  daring  ap- 
proach which  will  still  have  some  semblance  of  the  old  approach,  but 
will  also  provide  for  the  integration  of  material  from  the  newer  social 
sciences.  This  new  approach  is  listed  by  Carleton  and  will  be  utilized 
in  this  study.  It  is  the  modern  trends  approach. 

Each  of  the  organizational  approaches  lias  characteristics  which 
distinguishes  it  from  tho  other  approaches.  It  is  well  to  note  that 
there  are  also  characteristics  which  are  similar.  All  of  the  approaches 
deal  with  the  social  science  techniques  and  material.  All  propose  to 
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train  college  students  for  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  civic 
life  of  the  community. 

In  most  instances  the  differences  between  approaches  are  in  de- 
gree rather  than  in  absolute  quantities.  There  are  three  criteria  of 
opposites  by  which  this  degree  of  difference  can  be  measured.  The 
first  one  is  the  difference  between  belief  in  change  and  in  the  status 
quo.  Few  colleges  advocate  adherence  to  a theory  of  constant  change. 

On  the  other  hand  few  demand  a rigid  adherence  to  the  status  quo.  The 
second  choice  lies  between  acceptance  of  absolutes  in  social  values  and 
acceptance  of  a belief  in  relativism.  Again,  the  greater  number  of 
institutions  would  tend  to  reject  both  and  take  a position  somewhere 
between  the  extremes.  The  last  choice  is  between  education  for  action 
and  education  for  understanding.  Here,  again,  most  institutions  would 
choose  a position  between  these  extremities. 

t 

Definition  of  the  Approaches 

In  establishing  some  tentative  lists  of  organizational  approaches 
the  type  and  degree  of  integration  is  an  important  item.  The  first 
group  which  has  been  designated  the  "historical  approach"  might  contain 
all  those  courses  which  are  integrated  around  history.  The  courses  are 
organized  around  the  historical  concept  and  follow  a pattern  of  conti- 
nuity so  well  adapted  to  a study  of  history. 

The  second  group  has  been  designated  as  the  "survey  approach*" 
These  courses  are  organized  around  the  concept  that  each  of  the  depart- 
mental subjects  in  the  social  sciences  has  some  essential  material  with 
which  all  students  should  be  familiar.  The  survey  course  has  been  the 
most  popular  type  of  course  in  the  social  sciences  in  general  education 
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programs.  The  later  literature  has  shown  a trend  away  from  this  type 
of  course.  The  natter  of  integration  has  been  rather  a difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  proponents  of  the  survey  course — there  has  been  a tendency 
for  the  specialists  to  over-enphasiae  their  own  department's  contri- 
bution to  the  whole  course. 

Tie  third  group  has  been  designated  as  the  "problems  approach." 
The  purpose  here  is  to  integrate  the  contributions  of  the  various  de- 
partments through  an  examination  of  various  big  questions  facing  the 
individual  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  believed  that  the  student 
will  become  proficient  in  dealing  with  these  problems  and  will  be  well 
equipped  to  solve  similar  problems  when  he  assumes  his  place  in  society. 

The  last  group  which  has  been  designated  as  the  "modern  trends" 
is  organized  around  the  concept  of  projecting  historical  techniques  into 
a more  daring  and  a more  courageous  attempt  to  study  the  ^temporary 
scene*  It  also  accepts  the  theory  that  there  should  be  a full  integra- 
tion of  all  the  cognate  departments  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  author  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  group  does  not  em- 
ploy any  of  the  techniques  that  might  be  considered  as  more  naturally 
belonging  to  another  group.  The  course  that  would  be  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  historical  approach  group  would  have  no  monopoly  on  the 
use  of  techniques  of  a historical  nature.  Rather  the  course  would  lean 
more  to  a study  of  the  historical  development  of  modern  institutions. 
Neither  does  the  author  intend  arbitrarily  to  classify  courses  into  the 
above  named  four  groups?  rather  he  intends  further  to  develop  criteria 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  as  to  which  group  each  course  belongs. 

?-Sethods  of  Classifying  Courses 

The  min  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  make  a comparison  of  the 
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organizational  approaches  used  in  selected  social  science  courses  in 
college  programs  of  general  education*  Before  this  can  be  accomplished 
it  is  necessary  to  classify  the  courses  according  to  their  approach. 
This  section  of  this  chapter  is  going  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
criteria  by  which  the  courses  can  be  classified. 

Vshen  a man  like  Earl  J.  McGrath  writes  a book  which  covers  a 
particular  field,  and  includes  articles  by  men  in  this  field,  he  tries 
to  choose  the  "experts”  in  the  field  to  collaborate  with  him.  In 
Social  Science  in  General  Education  he  chose  his  collaborators  from 
those  who,  presumably,  were  familiar  with  the  courses.  It  is  felt  that 
when  the  "expert”  says  that  his  course  uses  a certain  approach  then 
that  bears  weight  in  classifying  that  course.  There  are  limitations 
chi  this  because  a group  may  start  out  to  build  their  course  around  a 
certain  approach  and  then  have  to  modify  the  course  to  meet  some  criti- 
cal need  or  condition  in  their  institution , As  an  example,  a state 
institution  might  start  out  to  build  a course  around  the  historical 
approach  because  the  faculty  admires  such  a course  as  it  is  given  at 
another  institution.  When  they  get  into  the  planning  they  find  that 
this  course  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  their  students,  so  they  modify 
the  course  and  may  end  up  with  a survey  course.  Another  limitation  is 
that  not  all  agree  on  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  general 
education.  This  difficulty  in  semantics  will  be  cleared  up  as  general 
education  becomes  older. 

A second  way  to  classify  a course  is  to  study  the  descriptive 
material  about  it  in  the  literature.  In  this  way  some  of  the  misunder- 
standings can  be  cleared  up.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  "ex- 
pert” has  said  that  the  course  falls  into  more  than  one  classification* 
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Another  procedure  would  be  to  study  the  syllabi  and  the  reading  lists. 
Here  is  the  material  tiiat  the  student  will  be  dealing  v/ith  and  this  is 
the  most  complete  product  of  toe  thinking  of  the  faculty.  All  courses 
face  the  problem  of  uniformity  and  while  each  instructor  will  emphasise 
different  aspects  of  the  course  the  syllabus  tends  to  be  a unifying 
force.  Also,  in  most  courses  the  examinations  are  designed  to  cover 
the  materials  that  are  in  the  syllabi.  In  the  syllabi  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  to  integrate  or  rsot  to  integrate  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  student  to  draw  the  material  together  and  to  make  the  gener- 
alizations. 

Tne  author  is  excluding  one  other  procedure  that  would  be  very 
helpful  in  establishing  criteria.  If  one  had  the  time  and  money  to 
visit  each  of  the  campuses  where  these  courses  are  given  he  could  study 
the  student  body  to  try  and  find  the  extent  to  which  student  needs  de- 
termined the  ty:  e of  approach  used.  The  needs  and  capabilities  cf  the 
student  bocfy  are  factors  in  determining  the  course  organization.  By 
applying  the  above  procedures  one  can  set  up  criteria  for  classifying 
these  courses. 

Criteria  for  the  Historical  Approach 

Some  of  the  touchstones  which  would  place  a course  in  this 
category  are  easy  to  discern.  One  is  w en  toe  "expert"  emphasizes  that 
his  course  deals  with  the  background  and  the  forces  which  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  modem  institutions.  A second  is  when  the  course  is  or- 
ganized so  that  one  event  flows  from  another  in  a chronological  order, 
-•hen  toe  reading  lists  feature  the  so-called  "Great  Books"  and  require 
much  reading  of  original  texts  is  another.  Most  of  the  courses  in  this 
group  tend  to  emphasize  the  theoretical  rather  than  the  applied  aspects 
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of  the  material. 

Again,  a word  of  caution— all  00111*363  use  history  and  may  seem 
to  be  in  this  category,  but  are  not.  It  is  tiie  way  that  the  historical 
techniques  are  used  that  makes  tho  difference. 

Criteria  for  the  Survey  Approach 
Survey  courses  deal  with  all  the  subject  fields  in  social  sci- 
ence. They  would  stress  competency  in  the  use  of  social  science  tech- 
niques. Actually,  these  courses  can  best  be  identified  by  the  wide 
variety  of  material  that  is  used  with  little  attempt  being  made  to  in- 
tegrate it.  The  reading  list  will  contain  material  from  all  the  fields 
and  the  books  will  be  the  kind  used  in  the  old  fashioned  introductory 
courses. 

Criteria  for  the  Problems  Approach 
The  criterion  in  this  group  is  the  word  "problems"  itself.  The 
"expert"  will  be  emphasizing  that  his  course  is  in  this  category  and  be 
more  interested  in  explaining  how  the  problems  are  chosen.  There  may 
be  many  types  of  problems  courses,  but  they  have  the  common  purpose  of 
educating  college  students  to  deal  with  the  persistent  problems  in  the 
contemporary  scene. 

The  syllabus  will  start  with  a discussion  of  the  techniques 
which  are  going  to  be  used  in  solving  the  social  problems . The  course 
is  broken  into  parts  and  little  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  parts  to- 
gether. The  books  .ill  lean  toward  contemporary  literature  and  will  be 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

Criteria  for  the  Ifodern  Trends  Approach 


As  the  name  suggests,  the  courses  in  this  group  deal  with  perti- 
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nent  problems  in  the  contemporary  scene,  but  they  are  not  pinpointed. 
Instead,  the  whole  scene  is  treated  as  an  integrated  whole  and  each 
part's  importance  is  relatively  important  to  the  whole.  The  material 
covers  things  which  the  better  columnists  are  -writing  about  and  which 
the  national  leaders  are  concerned  about.  The  courses  are  so  well  in- 
tegrated that  one  does  not  think  of  the  contributing  departments  as  being 
separate.  The  stress  is  on  understanding  the  significance  of  the  factors 
which  make  up  the  whole  picture.  On  the  whole,  the  slant  is  from  a lib- 
eral point  of  view  and  there  is  no  insistence  on  going  back  to  a former 
generation  for  the  final  solutions.  When  data  from  history  are  included 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  situation  and  not  in  giving  the 
final  answer.  The  books  in  this  course  will  be  on  the  modern  side  and 
will  be  by  the  people  who  have  the  pragmatic  touch.  There  will  be  no 
final  answers  to  any  of  the  situations.  In  the  min,  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  placing  facts  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other. 

Summary 

The  concern  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  identify  the  four  or- 
ganizational approaches— the  historical,  the  survey,  the  problem,  and 
the  modem  trends.  It  is  accepted  that  these  four  approaches  have  many 
similar  aspects.  All  deal  with  the  social  sciences  and  none  has  a mo- 
nopoly on  the  techniques  which  it  utilizes.  Each  has  some  character- 
istics which  makes  it  different  from  the  others. 

Criteria  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  classifying 
the  selected  courses.  There  is  no  assurance  that  any  course  will  meet 
all  the  criteria,  but  its  predominant  characteristics  must  be  apparent 
for  the  purpose  of  classification. 


CHAPTER  III 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SELECTED  COURSES 

In  this  chapter  the  nain  concern  -Bill  be  to  classify  the  se- 
lected courses  according  to  the  criteria  established  in  Chapter  II. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  fit  each  course  into  one  of  the  four  cate- 
gories— historical  approach,  survey  approach,  problems  approach,  and 
modern  trends  approach.  The  "experts"  who  contributed  articles  for 
Social  Science  in  General  Education  will  be  consulted,  and  their  arti- 
cles scrutinized  for  clues.  Additional  information  will  be  sought  from 
articles  in  periodicals  which  have  been  written  by  these  people  and 
other  people  concerned  about  general  education . The  syllabi  which  the 
author  has  received  will  also  be  analyzed. 

In  all  there  are  thirteen  syllabi  available  for  analysis  (see 
Appendix  A).  This  is  not  all  that  had  been  hoped  for,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide data  on  all  the  different  types  of  approach.  Some  of  the  courses 
which  are  described  in  McGrath's  book  have  been  discontinued,  but  they 
will  be  used  in  this  study.  The  Justification  for  this  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  on  hand  to  indicate  that  the  reasons  for  the  discontin- 
uations lie  within  the  course.^- 

^Gne  of  the  replies  to  the  author's  request  for  information  indi- 
cated that  the  course  was  discontinued  due  to  the  determination  of  the 
individual  departments  to  concentrate  on  their  own  introductory  courses. 
In  a second  instance  the  course  was  discontinued  because  the  director 
left  the  institution.  In  another  case  no  reason  was  given  for  abandon- 
ing the  course. 
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The  Historical  Approach 

The  courses  which  fall  under  this  classification  will  be  identi- 
fied by  an  application  of  the  criteria  for  this  approach  which  were 
developed  in  Chapter  II.  If  the  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  mod- 
em institutions  it  is  a clue  that  this  approach  is  used.  Another  clue 
is  when  the  titles  of  the  books  assigned  for  reading  are  of  an  histori- 
cal nature.  The  organization  of  the  content  according  to  a chronologi- 
cal order  is  a third  indication  of  the  historical  approach.  There  will 
be  little  attempt  to  integrate  the  material.  It  is  not  essential  in 
analyzing  the  courses  that  all  the  segments  of  the  criteria  be  found. 

Some  cases  will  be  found  where  the  data  available  do  not  cover  all  the 
details  of  the  course.  In  cases  where  this  happens  the  course  will  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  data  available. 

harvard  College 

In  the  spring  of  19it3  President  James  B*  Conant  appointed  a 
committee  of  twelve  faculty  members^  to  study  the  problem  of  general 
education.  The  committee's  report  has  been  published  under  the  title 
General  Education  in  a Free  Society.  Better  known  as  the  "Harvard  Re- 
port" this  study  covered  not  only  the  specific  problem  of  general  edu- 
cation, but  also,  the  over-all  problem  of  education  on  the  secondary  and 

^ Paul  H.  Buck,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science?  John  H* 
Finley,  Jr.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek?  Rachael  Demos,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy? Leigh  Hoadley,  Professor  of  Zoology?  Bryon  S.  Hollinshead,  Research 
Fellow  in  Education  and  President  of  Scranton  Keystone  Junior  College? 
Wilbur  K,  Jordan,  President  of  Radcliffe  College?  Ivor  A.  Richards,  di- 
rector of  the  Commission  on  Ehglish  Language  Studies?  Philip  J.  Rulon, 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education?  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger, 
Francis  Lee  Higginson  Professor  of  History?  Robert  Ulich,  Professor  of 
Education?  George  Wald,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology?  Benjamin  F. 

Wright,  Professor  of  Government. 
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higher  levels* 

In  order  to  graduate  from  Harvard  College  a student  is  required 
to  pass  sixteen  particular  courses.  The  Harvard  Committee  recommended 
that  six  of  the  sixteen  specified  courses  should  be  in  general  education.^ 
In  the  general  education  program  the  committee  would  include  courses  in 
the  natural  sciences,  the  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences*  The  ef- 
fect of  this  recommendation  was  to  turn  the  curriculum  away  from  the 
system  of  free  electives  instituted  at  Harvard  by  President  Lliot,  and 
later  modified  by  a system  of  concentration  and  distribution  by  Presi- 
dent Lowell* 

In  reference  to  the  social  science  requirements  the  Harvard 
Committee  said: 

It  is  proposed  that  all  students  take  a course  which  might  be 
called  "Western  Thought  and  Institutions."  We  considered  the 
possibility  of  suggesting  as  a title  for  such  a course  "The  Evo- 
lution of  Free  Society,"  but  that  title  carries  with  it  an  im- 
plication of  indoctrination  which  would  be  unacceptable  to  many, 
and  which  might  indeed,  convey  an  entirely  false  idea  of  its  in- 
tentions* For  while  we  agree  that  Harvard  College  should  assume 
a full  and  a conscientious  responsibility  for  training  men  in  the 
nature  of  the  heritage  which  they  possess,  and  in  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  must  assume  as  free  men  for  its  enlargement 
and  perpetuation;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  course  should  be  an 
examination  of  the  institutional  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
estera  heritage. 

Any  course  which  attempts  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  'West- 
ern heritage  must  raise  more  questions  than  it  professes  to  answer. 

It  should  open  up  questions  of  ends  as  well  as  means,  of  values 


^One  of  the  significant  things  about  this  report  is  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the  major  de- 
cisions. There  were  some  compromises  on  minor  issues,  but  none  on  the 
major  ones.  This  fact  strengthens  the  effect  of  the  report.  It  is 
more  remarkable  that  unanimous  agreement  was  reached  when  one  considers 
that  both  the  education  and  the  liberal  arts  faculties  were  represented* 
It  indicates  What  can  be  done  when  men  of  good  will  strive  together  to 
solve  great  problems  which  are  of  mutual  interest* 
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and  objectives  as  well  as  of  institutional  organization.  But  it 
should  also  include  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  great  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  find  answers  to  these  questions.  The  course 
should,  in  other  words,  include  an  historical  analysis  of  certain 
significant  movements  and  changes  in  Western  society  together  with 
the  reading  of  substantial  portions  of  certain  of  the  classics  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  thought  which  these  changes  have 
helped  to  produce.*1 

In  putting  these  recommendations  into  effect  the  faculty  voted 
to  set  up  four  social  science  courses  in  the  program  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  to  require  all  students  to  select  one  of  the  four  courses. 5 
The  courses  are  quite  similar  and  all  emphasize  the  past. 

Social  Science  2.— -This  course  will  be  dealt  with  in  this  study 
because  it  is  the  course  described  in  Social  Science  in  General  Education. 
One  might  easily  speculate  that  the  student  will  choose  his  course  be- 
cause of  the  reputation  of  the  instructor  rather  than  the  content  of  the 
course. 

Last  term  while  a student  in  the  course  was  discussing  with  me 
a possible  topic  for  an  essay  she  said  tnat  she  wanted  to  write 
about  Calvin,  /-hen  I asked  why,  she  said,  "Because  I was  raised 
as  a Presbyterian  and  I want  to  understand  what  I was  brought  up 
under."  This  I think  not  unfaithfully  states  the  principal  aim  of 
the  course}  to  help  students  understand  what  they  have  been  "brought 
up  under,"  The  focus  is  on  political  and  social  theory  and  insti- 
tutions . 

In  this  statement  Beer  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  do  with  this  course.  That  he  intends  for  the  course  to  be 


General  Education  in  a Free  Society,  the  Report  of  the  Harvard 
Committee,  p,  213, 

5' “hat  actually  happened  was  that  the  faculty  voted  to  set  up 
four  courses  and  to  offer  them  on  an  experimental  basis  for  five  years, 
in  1951  they  elected  to  make  thi3  a permanent  arrangement.  The  four 
courses  are  Social  Science  1,  Social  Science  2,  Social  Science  3,  and 
Social  Science  5* 

^Samuel  H,  Beer,  "Social  Science  2 at  Harvard,"  Social  Science 
in  General  Education,  p.  1, 
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of  an  historical  nature  is  brought  out  in  another  sentence  in  the  article, 
"What  I have  already  said  indicates  that  Social  Science  2 takes  an  his- 
torical approach. "7  He  credits  this  to  his  own  training  in  histoiy  and 
feels  that  another  person  using  only  contemporary  material  might  study 
the  same  problems  and  obtain  similar  results*  This  is  questionable  be- 
cause there  are  dynamic  forces  inherent  in  each  civilization  that  tend 
to  change  the  perspective  of  the  student  of  the  past.^ 

The  work  in  Social  Science  2 is  organized  around  eight  topics* 

The  students  are  required  to  write  essays  on  each  of  the  topics,  and,  to 
assist  them  in  this,  the  instructor  prepares  a list  of  suggestions  arid 
tentative  topics.  These  topics  may  vary  fro-:  year  to  year,  but  the  main 
interests  of  the  co  rse  remain  the  same.  A look  at  the  present  sylla- 
bus and  at  the  list  in  McGrath's  book  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 

o 

topics  range  from  Marxian  Socialism  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  society.  All 
of  the  topics  are  on  subjects  which  are  of  most  value  in  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  Western  heritage  and  they  all  are  of  an  histori- 
cal nature. 

Ruth  Benedict's  Patterns  of  Culture  and  John  Dewey's  Freedom 
and  Culture  are  exceptions  to  the  generally  historical  nature  of  the 
books  assigned  for  reading  in  this  course.  Some  of  them  are  by  modern 
authors  such  as  Tawney ' s Religion  and  the  Fdse  of  Capitalism,  but,  like 

7 Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3 A look  at  the  position  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  American  history 
will  illustrate  t is  point.  In  his  own  day  Jefferson  was  looked  upon  as 
a dangerous  radical  by  the  vested  industrial  and  co  mercial  interests. 
Today  the  people  in  these  categories  have  turned  to  Jefferson  as  a bul- 
wark against  the  progress  of  the  liberal  program. 

?The  complete  list  of  topics  in  the  book  is  Anglo-Saxon  society, 
the  thirteenth  century  church,  the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  Puritan  Revo- 
lution, the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  British  reforms  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Germany  under  Bismarck,  and  Marxian  Socialism. 
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it,  they  deal  with  theories  and  institutions  of  an  earlier  date. 

Beer,  the  "expert”  on  the  course,  says  that  it  is  organised 
around  the  historical  approach.  The  topics  are  slanted  toward  a study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  modern  institutions  and  theories.  The 
authors  of  the  books  assigned  for  reading  have  focused  their  attention 
on  the  historical  aspects  of  the  estem  heritage.  This  course  defi- 
nitely belongs  to  the  group  organized  around  the  historical  approach. 


Columbia  College 

Columbia  College  is  the  undergraduate  division  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity* Its  general  education  program  includes  courses  in  the  sciences, 
the  humanities, and  the  social  sciences.  All  of  the  courses  cover  two 
years  and  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required  to  take  them.  The 
social  science  course  is  the  oldest  such  course  to  be  analyzed  in  this 
study.  Its  official  title  is  "Contemporary  Civilization,"  but  to  a gen- 
eration of  Columbia  men  it  is  better  known  as  "C. 

Contemporary  Civilization.— This  course,  now  in  its  thirty- 
third  year,  is  an  example  of  a general  education  course  that  has  en- 
dured the  test  of  time. 


l°The  humanities  course  at  Columbia  is  an  offshoot  of  John 
Erskine’s  famous  course.  Honor  Readings  in  Great  Books.  Erskine  re- 
stricted his  course  to  two  sections  of  twelve  outstanding  juniors  and  a 
like  number  of  seniors.  They  read  fifty  books  over  the  two  years  and 
met  once  a week  to  discuss  them.  His  influence  has  been  felt  at  St. 
Johns  College  where  the  entire  curriculum  is  built  around  a study  of  the 
"great  books." 

^During  the  first  World  War  some  of  the  faculty  members  at 
Columbia  set  up  a course  to  allow  students  to  learn  about  the  great 
issues  involved  and  the  consequences  of  the  war.  This  course,  War  Aims, 
was  dropped  after  the  war,  but  the  idea  of  studying  the  contemporary 
world  persisted  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  Contemporary  Civiliza- 
tion in  1919.  There  was  opposition  to  this  at  the  time,  but  this  has 
all  disappeared  and  today  ail  the  faculty  are  proud  of  the  course. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  its  success  is  its  organization^  and 
equally  important  is  the  favorable  environment  in  which  it  is  taught# 

No  doubt,  the  fact  that  Harry  Carman,  one  of  its  originators,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  associated  with  the  course  has  been  a factor  in  its  suc- 
cess. He  also  was  Dean  of  the  College  from  19U/  to  1951.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Dean  on  the  course  is  noted  by  Sadie  Young:  "The  Columbia 

way,  no  doubt,  owes  much  to  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  who  is  a menber  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  which  adminis- 
ters the  course. ”13 

After  considering  the  contemporary  aspects  that  should  be  found 
in  a general  education  course  in  social  science,  the  "experts"  show  the 
real  emphasis  of  Contemporary  Civilization# 

Although  v/e  are  primarily  concerned  with  understanding  the 
world  of  the  present  and  its  institutions  we  do  not  emphasize  the 
dominion  of  the  immediate#  The  method  of  the  Contemporary  Civili- 
zation course  is  clearly  historical.  Professor  John  Herman  Ran- 
dall, Jr.,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  course  almost  from  the 
beginning,  in  a passage  in  a recent  article  describes  succinctly 
the  utility  of  the  historical  method.  He  is  commenting  on  a text 
from  Santayana: 

"History  men  liberally  conceived  . . . has  the  political 
function  in  bringing  the  past  to  a focus  upon  our  problems,  in 
illuminating  the  choices  which  it  is  ours  to  make,  in  making  clear 
why  we  must  face  them,  and  in  helping  us  understand  the  materials 
with  which  we  must  work#  History  best  performs  its  function  of 
man — of  what  human  nature  has  been  and  has  become,  of  what  San- 
tayana has  most  fittingly  called  the  sweetness  and  glory  of  being 
a rational  animal# 
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At  Columbia  the  social  science  course  in  general  education  is 
administered  by  an  executive  officer  who  is  a member  of  the  powerful 
Coranittee  on  Instruction  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  College  i3  also  a mem- 
ber. This  type  of  administration  is  effective  in  cutting  across  depart- 
mental lines.  As  a result  the  program  is  not  dependent  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  vested  interests  in  the  departments  for  its  very  existence# 

^sadie  Young,  "A  Critical  Analysis  of  Social  Science  in  General 
Education,"  General  Education  at  Did-Century i A Critical  Analysis,  p# 
10li. 
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For  man  and  his  life  is  fundamentally  historical  in  character} 
human  nature  is  an  historical  nature,  temporal  and  cumulative*  Its 
history  is  of  its  very  essence.  We  cannot  understand  man  today — 
as  free  minds  must  without  understanding  the  fact  that  man  has  had 
a history,  and  that  he  is  still  making  his  own  history*" 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that  we  are  the  past  em- 
bodied in  the  present  and  acting  under  new  circumstances . And  so 
it  will  ever  be*  The  part  of  the  past  which  is  still  alive  in  us 
must  be  studied  in  its  origins  before  our  motives  and  desires  can 
be  fully  understood. 

Our  intention,  at  Columbia,  is  thus  a dual  one:  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  the  past  (both  what  has  been  rejected  and  what  has  been 
retained  in  our  civilization's  experiences)  and  to  expose  the  in- 
sist ent  problems  of  the  contemporary  world  which  our  tradition,  the 
living  past,  can  help  us  understand.  In  other  words,  the  examina- 
tion of  our  great  Western  heritage,  in  its  intellectual  and  institu- 
tional aspects,  gives  us,  we  believe,  a set  of  tools  with  which  we 
can  analyze  with  all  the  intelligence  at  our  command  the  shape  and 
form  of  the  unfinished  businesses,  or  problems,  that  confront  our 
present  world. ^ 

The  authorities  in  this  course  state  that  the  method  used  is 
historical.  Randall  also  feels  that  the  function  of  history  is  to  pro- 
vide the  solutions  to  contemporary  problems.  There  is  an  insistence  on 
the  use  of  tools,  forged  through  the  study  of  the  historical  aspects  of 
the  Western  heritage,  to  complete  the  unfinished  business  of  the  twen- 
tieth century . The  present  civilization  is  envisioned  as  the  evolu- 
tionary product  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  past. 

The  over-all  purpose  of  the  freshman  course.  Contemporary  Civi- 
lization A,  is  to  seek  the  answers  to  three  broad  questions:  How  have 
people  made  a living?  How  have  they  lived  together?  How  have  they 
understood  the  world  and  their  relation  to  it?  The  students  soon  find 
that  two  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Western  heritage  are  the 
Judaic-Christian  quests  for  justice  and  love  and  the  Graeco-Roman 
quests  for  natural  law  and  order.  The  other  forces  which  have  entered 


l^Harry  J.  Carman  and  Louis  H.  Hacker,  "General  education  in  the 
Social  Sciences  in  Columbia  College,"  Social  Science  in  General  educa- 
tion, p.  17. 
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trie  traditions  at  a later  date  are  noted  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  they  appeared.  The  course  makes  a great  sweep  through  the  history 
of  the  Western  heritage  beginning  with  the  break  down  of  the  ’.fiddle  Ages 
and  ending  with  the  ideal,  of  internationalism.  ^ The  way  in  which  the 
material  is  handled  indicates  the  approach  around  which  it  is  organized. 

In  the  beginning  the  staff  depended  on  three  types  of  text- 
books—cne  in  cultural  and  political  history,  one  in  economic  history, 
and  one  in  intellectual  history.  These  texts  are  supplemented  by 
readings  in  the  original  documents,  public  papers,  and  books  which  have 
been  of  significance  in  the  development  of  the  Western  heritage.  As 
the  course  has  developed  and  been  revised  the  policy  has  been  to  sub- 
stitute original  manuscripts  by  the  members  of  the  staff.  As  a result 
two  big  volumes  have  been  published. 

The  experts  have  indicated  that  the  course  is  organized  around 
the  historical  approach.  The  method  used  in  organizing  and  selecting 
the  material  is  best  suited  to  that  approach.  The  required  readings 
are  centered  upon  the  development  of  the  western  heritage.  This  course 
must  be  classified  with  those  which  are  organized  around  the  historical 
approach. 

Contemporary  Civilization  B. — This  sophomore  course  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  freshman  course.  One  might  be  tempted  to  include  it 
rdth  the  ’modern  trends  group;  it  focuses  attention  on  more  modern  prob- 
lems. The  difficulty  is  that  the  course  still  utilizes  the  historical 

l^The  content  of  the  whole  first  year  course  is:  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  revival  of  experimental  sci- 
ence with  its  great  effects  on  the  manipulation  of  man's  natural  envi- 
ronment; the  enlightment  and  its  search  for  natural  law  in  social  re- 
lations; the  birth  of  democracy,  liberal  capitalism,  and  the  ideal  of 
internationalism. 


method*  It  is  also  given  by  toe  same  staff;16  uses  the  same  kinds  of 
material;  and  must  be  classified  in  toe  same  group  as  the  freshmen 
course. 

Chicago  College 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  made  some  radical  changes  in  its 
program  and  requirements.  It  is  possible  for  toe  high  school  student 
who  has  completed  toe  sophomore  year  to  apply  for  admission  to  toe  Col- 
loge.  The  College  is  set  up  to  take  care  of  the  general  education 
courses  usually  found  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  work.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  student  who  ©iters  the  College  after  having  com- 
pleted only  two  years  of  high  school  can  earn  a bachelor’s  degree  at 
the  end  of  four  years  in  the  College.  And  this  is  not  all,  the  student 
who  has  the  ability  may  be  given  credit  on  passing  the  comprehensive 
examination,  thus  not  dcing  the  work  of  the  course  in  the  College.  like 

the  University  of  I/iui sville , the  College  requires  toe  student  to  pass 
* • • 
comprehensive  examinations  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  further  in  his 

studies.  The  placement  tests  determine  the  program  that  the  student 

must  follow. 


l6The  question  of  which  approach  to  use  is  not  a minor  ’natter. 
<Vhen  a staff  determines  that  it  shall  orient  its  work  around  a certain 
approach  it  does  not  abandon  that  approach  easily.  In  fact  after  se- 
lecting its  own  approach  the  staff  may  well  look  with  scorn  upon  any 
other. 

li?Each  student  who  enters  the  Freshmen  class  must  take  the 
placement  tests.  The  results  of  these  tests  determine  which  of  the 
comprehensive  tests  he  must  pass  in  order  to  obtain  his  bachelor’s  de- 
gree. The  comprehensives  may  be  taken  at  any  ti  e that  the  student 
feels  that  he  is  ready  for  them.  In  some  cases  where  a student  suc- 
cessfully passes  the  common  examination  in  the  first  two  social  science 
courses  he  is  allowed  to  take  a special  examination  to  see  if  he  can 
pass  toe  third  course  without  taking  it. 


The  three  courses  in  the  social  sciences  which  are  required  in 
the  program  of  general  education  are  not  separate  disconnected  courses* 
iiather,  one  course  serves  as  a stepping  stone  to  the  next.1®  Each 
course  has  its  own  staff,  This  idea  of  having  separate  staffs  makes  it 
possible  for  the  courses  to  use  different  approaches. 

Social  Science  1.-— It  is  natural  to  begin  with  this  course  in 
examining  the  Chicago  Plan  of  general  education.  Wore  definitely  known 
as  Historical  Understanding  of  the  Development  of  American  Democracy, 
Social  Science  1 is  the  first  step  in  the  three  step  sequence  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Singer  who  wrote  the  article  in  I.fcGrath's  book  is  not  a merrier 
of  the  staff  which  administers  this  course  so  his  account  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  reading  articles  by  others  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  co ujrse.  Dean  F.  Champion  .ard  wrote  the  preface  to  the  col- 
lection of  required  readings  for  the  course  and  he  indicates  the  approach 
around  which  Social  Science  1 is  organized: 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  a democracy,  its  citizens 
must  be  free.  If  citizens  are  going  to  be  free,  they  imist  be  their 
own  judges.  If  they  are  going  to  judge  well,  they  must  be  wise  . . . 

The  teachers  who  have  prepared  this  volume  have  been  practicing 
the  creed  that  is  merely  preached  above.  Insistently  they  have 
asked  themselves,  "How  can  we  help  Americans  to  stuc^r  their  ov/n 
past  in  such  a way  that  they  will  grow  in  practical  rdsdom?"  Their 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  has  determined  both  the  content  and 
the  method  of  the  course  for  which  they  are  responsible. 


ljAll  of  those  who  have  written  about  this  program  agree  that  the 
three  courses  are  not  a mere  collection  of  separate  courses  but  parts  of 
a coherent  sequence  designed  to  develop  in  the  students  certain  attri- 
butes. The  first  attribute  is  an  understanding  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  Western  Civilization  and  especially  American 
institutions.  This  is  the  purpose  of  Social  Science  1.  Social  Science 
2 is  designed  to  ^aculeate  the  techniques  of  the  more  advanced  areas  of 
social  science.  Social  Science  3 is  concerned  with  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  deliberate  in  a rational  way  about  selected  problems  of  the 
contemporary  scene. 


Since  the  wise  citizen  is  more  capable  than  the  informed  citi- 
zen, he  needs  to  learn  more  than  a summary  of  the  facts  of  American 
histoiy.  Accordingly,  those  teachers  have  placed  at  the  center  of 
their  course,  not  textbooks,  but  the  primary  materials  which  appear 
in  this  volume. ^-9 

Ward  stresses  the  fact  that  in  a democracy  there  is  a great  need  for  the 
citizen  to  be  wise.  He  believes  that  the  way  to  wisdom  is  through  study 
of  the  past  and  connects  method  to  content  in  this  phase  of  the  article. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  same  book  the  staff  speaks  for  itself* 

To  understand  the  past  is  to  kn w how  we  have  come  to  be  what 
we  are.  We  learn  to  seo  ourselves  as  the  heirs  of  a particular 
tradition,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  along  lines  suggested  by 
our  previous  national  experience.  We  find  that  much  of  our  politi- 
cal thought  has  revolved  around  an  eighteenth  century  creed  of 
natural  rights,  that  our  constitution  boars  the  inefaceable  marks 
of  the  initial  struggle  with  English  despotism  and  American  radi- 
calism} that  our  attitude  to  the  institution  of  private  property 
is  strongly  affected  by  the  experience  in  which  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty have  been  widely  shared}  that  our  national  character  reflects 
the  exhilaration  and  excesses  of  the  frontier  long  after  the  last 
acre  of  free  land  has  disappeared. 20 

They  agree  with  the  Dean  in  the  necessity  for  a study  of  the 
past  in  order  to  build  good  American  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
They  emphasize  the  influence  of  tradition  on  the  thinking  of  Americans. 
In  fact  they  make  it  look  as  though  the  citizen  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  a captive  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  far  as  social  philosophy 
is  concerned.  There  is  little  doubt  as  to  which  approach  this  staff 
will  use. 


The  content  used  in  this  course  svteeps  from  a glance  at  the 
British  heritage  to  the  Second  World  T/ar.  The  main  topics  studied  are* 
origins  of  American  democracy}  the  building  of  an  American  nation} 

•*-°The  Staff  of  Social  Science  1,  The  People  Shall  Judge,  p.  vi. 

2° Ibid.,  p,  ix.  One  wonders  at  their  lack  of  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  applying  the  words  of  the  heroes  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  problems  of  the  twentieth  century. 


American  democracy  in  the  agrarian  age;  and  American  democracy  in  the 
industrial  age.  These  topics  suggest  only  one  approach— historical. 

The  staff  of  Social  Science  1 have  collected  all  the  required 
readings  into  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  The  People  Shall  Judge. 

John  Locke,  Adam  Smith,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Wood row  Wilson  are  the  authors 
of  great  masterpieces  in  the  development  of  America.  Their  words  car- 
ried weight  in  the  days  when  they  were  writing.  There  is  still  a lot 
of  value  in  their  writings  far  the  interested  student.  E$r  using  these 
original  treatises  and  documents  as  well  as  the  books  the  staff  de- 
finitely indicates  which  approach  is  being  utilized. 

■Hie  staff  of  the  course  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  ob- 
jective observer,  but  that  the  intent  is  to  organize  this  course  around 
the  historical  approach.  The  material  is  organized  in  such  a way  as  to 
confirm  this  impression.  The  required  readings  are  of  such  a nature  as 
to  emphasize  further  the  above  mode  of  organization.  All  in  all  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  classify  the  course  with  those  organized  around 
the  historical  approach. 

Social  Science  3.— This  course  also  known  as  the  Practical  Un- 
derstanding of  Public  Policy  is  the  terminal  course  in  the  social  sci- 
ence sequence  in  the  Chicago  Plan  for  general  education.  In  this 
course  the  staff  takes  a student,  equipped  with  a certain  knowledge  of 
history  and  an  understanding  of  the  techniques  of  soma  of  the  more  mod- 
ern areas  of  the  social  sciences,  and  puts  him  to  deliberating  ration- 
ally on  matters  of  public  policy.  Singer  has  this  to  say  about  the 
course:  "It  is  of  course  not  feasible  to  appraise  in  the  classroom  the 
desirability  and  pr  cticability  of  day-to-day  policies.  The  necessary 


detail  of  experience  and  the  responsibility  for  action  are  lacking* 

But  through  the  use  of  well-prepared  specimen  cases  which  raise  funda- 
mental issues  of  policy,  it  is  possible  to  train  practical  judgment, 
and  to  clarify  the  criteria  for  policy  format! on. The  best  place  to 
find  well-prepared  specimens  is  in  history*  Criteria  also  can  best  be 
established  by  a stucfcr  of  the  long  run  events.  One  might  well  speculate 
what  happens  when  the  student  gets  out  into  the  world  and  finds  that  the 
facts  do  not  fit  the  situation  about  which  he  was  trained  to  deliberate 
rationally. 

The  central  theme  of  the  course  is  freedom.  The  statement  in 
the  catalog  of  the  College  which  describes  the  content  of  Social  Science 
3 emphasizes  how  the  rational  deliberating  is  organized t 

The  third  course  in  the  social  science  sequence  aims  primarily 
to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  kinds  of  problems  involved  in 
contemporary  social  policy.  It  concentrates  on  problems  of  freedom 
in  contemporary  society,  the  conditions  of  their  emergence  and  ex- 
istence, and  their  consequences  in  the  various  spheres  of  life. 

These  problems  are  introduced  through  a study  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  freedom  as  conceived  in  classical  liberalism  and  its  de- 
velopment in  modern  Fbglish  history. 

In  considering  particular  problems  of  social  policy,  the  course 
deals  first  with  the  nature,  conditions,  and  consequences  of  polit- 
ical freedom  in  contemporary  states.  It  treats  the  contemporary 
economic  order  with  respect  to  the  development  of  state  and  private 
controls  and  considers  alternative  solutions  of  major  problems  of 
political  econory  involving  different  types  and  degrees  of  freedom. 
Then  follows  an  analysis  of  social-psychological  processes  with 
particular  reference  to  the  relation  between  freedom  and  the  degree 
of  common  understanding  and  agreement  prevailing  among  various  so- 
cial groups.  General  propositions  are  illustrated  by  specific  in- 
stances drawn  chiefly  from  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Russia,  and  Germany. ^ 


23-M.  B.  Singer,  "The  Social  Science  Program  in  the  College  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education,  p.  US* 

^Announcements  of  the  College  19$0-gl,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Announcements,  L (19^0) , p.  17. 
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This  indicates  that  the  student  begins  his  deliberating  by  a review  of 
what  history  has  to  offer.  The  fact  that  it  is  recent  history  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  issue.  The  course  is  too  well  organized  with  no  op- 
portunity for  the  student  to  let  his  thoughts  wander  around  and  to  look 
at  the  questions  of  freedom  from  other  than  the  historical  point  of  view. 
Singer  describes  the  type  of  thing  that  is  read  ast  "Readings 
include  three  major  types  of  material  relevant  to  the  issue  of  freedom 

and  control*  (1)  classic  philosophic  formulations  of  doctrine  (Plato's 

H 

Republic,  -obbes'  Leviathan,  Kant's  Perpetual  Peace) | (2)  theoretical 

analyses  by  contemporary  social  scientists  (Meade  and  Hitch,  Economic 
Analysis  and  Policy,  Mannheim,  Man  and  Society  in  an  Age  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, Robert  Redfield,  The  Folk  Society,  Henry  Simons,  A Positive  Pro- 
gram for  Laissez-Faire  and  Reflections  on  Syndicalism,  Max  Weber,  Bu- 
reaucracy); and  (3)  case  materials  drawn  from  Supreme  Court  opinions, 

congressional  hearings,  labor-management  negotiations,  and  so  forth, "23 

\ 

The  emphasis  in  the  books  listed  is  on  the  classical  theories 
of  social  thinking  of  men  who  have  become  associated  with  traditional 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  men  living  together.  Original  documents 
are  studied,  but  one  feels  that  these  are  too  cold.  There  is  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  theoretical  to  employ  any  approach  but  the  historical. 

The  "expert"  points  out  the  historical  nature  of  the  course. 

The  material  depends  on  history  for  its  orientation  and  the  readings 
do  likewise.  There  is  no  reason  to  classify  this  course  as  anything 
except  one  which  employs  the  historical  approach. 

23singer,  op,  cit.,  p.  1*7. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

like  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  has  a required  sequence  of  three  social  science  courses.  Unlike 
the  former,  the  latter  does  not  include  either  placement  tests  or  com- 
prehensive examinations  in  its  program.  The  over-all  purpose  of  the 
Pennsylvania  college  is  to  prepare  young  women  for  whatever  careers  they 
may  choose.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  young  women  choose  to  marry  within 
five  years.  The  function  of  the  social  science  courses  is  to  provide 
the  general  background  material  and  training  which  all  college  graduates 
need.  It  is  particularly  important  because  it  gives  the  prospective 
mother  something  to  think  about  during  the  years  when  her  child  rearing 
duties  isolate  her  from  intellectual  activities.  Western  Civilization, 
Modern  Society,  and  World  Culture  are  the  three  courses  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  ends.  Unfortunately,  the  information  about  these 
courses  is  very  sketchy  and  the  author  will  be  forced  to  classify  the 
courses  on  the  basis  of  what  data  he  had. 

Western  Civilization. — This  course  is  designed  to  ,ive  the  stu- 
dents an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  heritage  in  the  Western 

» 

civilization,  label  A.  Elliott  describes  it  thus: 

The  first  course  in  the  social  science  sequence  is  Western 
Civilization  which  aims  to  give  an  understanding  to  man's  social 
world  by  first  arriving  at  "an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  heritage  of  Western  civilization."  The  history  faculty  has 
developed  a course  which  begins  with  a short  survey  of  man's  ori- 
gin and  the  main  conclusions  of  anthropologists  and  historians  as 
to  man's  cultural  development  through  his  long  preliterate  exist- 
ence. The  beginnings  of  civilization  and  its  development  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  are  traced  with  its  spread  and  subsequent  de- 
velopmait  in  Europe,  the  characteristics  of  medieval  Europe,  the 
Renaissance,  the  spread  of  European  culture  to  the  Western  iend- 
sphere,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
imperialism,  and  international  conflicts,  the  place  of  America  in 
mod  m Western  society,  the  evolution  of  a world  order,  the  first 
and  second  world  wars,  and  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations. 
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The  ambitious  scope  of  the  course  is  apparent. 

For  the  purposes  of  classifying  this  course  the  important  high 
lights  of  this  statement  are  that  the  history  faculty  has  developed  the 
course;  it  sweeps  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  Civilization  up  to  the  Second  World  Warj  and,  the  fact 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  great  movements  which  have  tended  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  civilization. 

There  is  no  list  of  required  or  suggested  readings  available, 
but  Elliott  does  indicate  the  types  of  things  read  in  another  place  in 
the  article* 

In  presenting  the  course  in  Western  Civilization,  material  in 
the  textbooks  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  readings  from  the 
great  scholars  of  antiquity,  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times, 
as  well  as  from  leading  historians  of  our  own  day.  . . . Viewed 
frou  this  historical  perspective,  a student  can  scarcely  fail  to 
obtain  some  comprehension  of  how  civilization  developed  and  some 
appreciation  for  the  cultural  background  upon  which  our  modern  so- 
cial world  has  been  erected.2? 

This  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  which  category  of  courses  this  course  be- 
longs. It  must  be  admitted  that  this  course  is  organized  around  the 
historical  approach. 

•rorld  Culture. — The  introduction  to  the  course  outline  gives 
the  aim  and  procedures  by  which  this  course  is  guided,  World  Culture 
was  placed  in  the  sequence  in  order  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  first 
two  courses.  The  outline  says* 

This  is  a three  hour,  one  semester  course,  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  students  to  the  social,  religious,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal heritages  of  these  nations  and  people  of  the  world  which  have 


2in.iabel  A.  Elliott,  "The  Basic  Curriculum  in  the  Social  Sciences 
at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education, 
p.  127. 

2^Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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not  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  remainder  of  the  college 
curriculum?  specifically,  the  regions  and  peoples  to  be  studied 
in  this  course  are  r India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  Indo-China,  Philippines,  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  Far  Eastern  Russia. 2° 

One  can  best  study  any  heritage  by  the  use  of  the  historical  approach. 
Yshat  this  course  does  is  to  analyze  the  historical  highlights  of  the 
development  of  the  modem  stage  of  the  nations  named  above.  To  bring 
the  subject  up  to  date  there  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  influences  which 
these  nations  have  had  on  the  international  relations  of  the  felted 
States. 

The  main  text  used  in  World  Culture  is  A Short  History  of  the 
Far  Fast  by  K.  S.  Latourette.  It  is  supplemented  by  readings  in  New 
Forces  in  Asia  by  Bruno  Lasker,  The  Pageant  of  Japanese  History  by 
Marion  M.  Dilts,  and  India  in  tho  New  Bra  by  T.  W.  ..allbank.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  texts  there  is  a list  of  books  and  magazines  that  curious 
and  industrious  students  are  expected  to  peruse.  All  of  the  books  are 
concerned  with  the  econoraic-diplomatic-political  relations  and  develop- 
ments of  the  nations. 

World  Culture  is  organized  around  the  historical  approach. 

Wesleyan  University 

Social  Science  1-2. — This  was  introduced  at  Wesleyan  not  as  a 
reform  of  the  old  traditional  liberal  arts  introductory  course  but  to 
spread  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a course.  The  old  course  which 
freshmen  took  was  in  the  field  of  feglish  HiBtory.  The  new  course  is 
an  interdepartmental  introductory  course  and  covers  history,  economics, 

2^It  is  impossible  to  give  the  proper  citations  for  the  course 
outlines  because  only  scattered  pages  are  available  for  study. 
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and  government . It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Columbia  College  Contem- 
porary Civilization  A which  has  been  previously  described.  The  con- 
tent and  the  readings  are  also  taken  from  the  Columbia  course. 

E.  0.  Golob  states  the  limitations  of  the  adaptations,  "The 
Wesleyan  course  employs  a different  procedure  (tlian  the  problems  ap- 
proach). It  emphasizes  the  interrelationships  between  social  fact  and 
theory,  selection  being  based  upon  a prior  decision  to  stress  broad 
historical  trends ."2?  in  another  place  Golob  speaks  o the  relation- 
ship to  the  Columbia  course: 

As  a result,  the  present  freshman  course.  Social  Science  1-2 
was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  as  a Joint  interdepartmental 
offering  of  the  economics,  government,  and  history  departments. 

It  is  based  upon  the  first  year  of  the  Columbia  College  Contem- 
porary Civilization  program,  with  the  development  and  organization 
of  which  the  writer  was  intimately  associated  for  a good  many 
years.  ...  We  at  Wesleyan  were  presented  with  a basic  idea  and 
a large  body  of  well-prepared  teaching  materials:  we  determined 
the  policies  and  principles  which  would  guide  our  interpretation 
of  the  idea  and  our  manner  of  using  these  materials,  adding  to 
them,  and  developing  fresh  educational  techniques  suited  to  our 
particular  needs.2" 

Wesleyan  started  off  with  a traditional  introductory  history  course  with 
which  everybody  was  well  satisfied  and  added  to  it  a course  which  would 
serve  to  introduce  additional  fields. 2^  There  is  no  evidence  in  Golob* s 


2?E,.  0.  Golob,  "The  Social  Science  Course  at  Wesleyan  University," 
Social  Science  in  General  Pducation,  p.  229. 

28Ibld.a  p.  228. 

2?This  is  an  example  of  a very  unusual  reason  for  adopting  a 
general  course.  The  usual  reason  is  that  there  is  a desire  to  improve 
on  what  is  being  done.  One  cannot  help  but  appreciate  the  frankness 
with  which  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  course  has  been  taken  from  another 
course  at  another  institution.  The  fact  that  the  historical  approach 
is  utilized,  in  this  type  of  course  tends  to  enforce  the  belief  that  the 
historical  approach  reflects  a point  of  view  which  is  very  conserva- 
tive. 
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article  that  they  ever  considered  abandoning  the  historical  theme • 

This  course,  then,  naturally  falls  into  the  same  categories  as  other 
courses  organised  around  the  historical  approach* 

University  of  Kansas 

In  the  article  in  McGrath's  book  four  social  science  courses 
are  described.  In  the  1950-51  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
only  one  is  mentioned.  Only  this  course.  Western  Civilization,  will 
be  described  in  this  study.  The  university  catalogue  describes  the 
course  thusi 

All  students  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  estem 
Civilization.  The  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year}  it  must  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
if  the  student  has  been  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  as  long  as  two  semesters.  Six  hours  of  freshman-sophomore 
credit  are  given  for  passing  this  examination.  ... 

Students  will  normally  enroll  in  Wostem  Civilization  for  zero 
houi*s  credit,  do  the  reading  and  have  conferences  with  their  tu- 
tors each  semester  until  they  liave  passed  the  examination.  Such 
enrollments  count  as  a two-hour  load  per  semester  for  a maximum 
of  three  semesters.-^0 

This  course  is  unusual  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  no  class  meetings  as  such.  In  the  second  place  the  freshmen 
students  are  left  to  their  own  devices  on  organizing  the  course.  In 
the  third  place  if  the  student  fails  to  pass  the  course  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  the  credit  is  reduced  from  six  to  four  hours.  It 
is  quite  unusual  to  have  a freshman  enroll  in  a course  which  has  no 
regularly  scheduled  class  meetings.  Meeting  every  two  weeks  with  the 
tutor  is  a rather  sketchy  arrangement  and  leaves  a great  deal  to  the 
initiative  of  the  student.  One  can  readily  see  how  he  would  become 
discouraged  when  he  meets  a problem  and  does  not  quickly  find  a method 


3°Bulletln,  University  of  Kansas  (1950),  p.  58. 
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to  solve  it, 

« 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a conservative  liberal  arts  college.  Students 
are  required  to  pass  courses  from  fields  within  divisions.  There  is 
more  concern  with  courses  than  with  students.  Foreign  languages  are 
required.  It  is  the  same  general  type  of  program  that  this  writer  went 
through  at  Cornell  University  in  the  1930's.-^ 

To  obtain  an  understanding  of  those  factors  of  West ora  culture 
which  have  contributed  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  To  trace  the  origin  of  the  major  con- 
cepts, principles,  doctrines,  and  laws  which  characterize  our 
government,  politics,  economics,  and  social  relationships,  in- 
cluding the  growth  of  democratic  and  Christian  ideals.  To  ob- 
serve ignorance,  tyranny,  greed,  and  intolerance  in  the  history 
of  estern  civilization,  and  to  obtain  insights  into  ways  and 
means  of  overcoming  them.  . . .32 

If  one  is  going  to  3tudy  the  factors  of  Western  culture  which 
have  contributed  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  American 
way  of  life  the  best  approach  would  be  the  historical  one.  This  course 
does  move  into  a discussion  of  some  of  the  great  issues  of  the  contem- 
porary scene  but  more  emphasis  is  placed  cn  the  contributions  of  the 
past.  The  Manual  lists  thirteen  units  and  nine  of  them  are  of  this 
nature.  This  course  is  primarily  a reading  course  and  the  units  are  a 
means  of  organizing  the  reading*  The  content,  then,  places  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  Western  Civilization. 


3^-It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Deane  Mullott,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  become  Chancellor  of  Cornell 
University.  A recent  issue  of  the  Cornell  Alumni  Neva's  commented  that 
the  Cornell  students  dislike  the  new  chancellor  very  much  because  of 
his  conservative  views.  Students  progress  with  the  times  even  though 
administrators  fail  to  do  so. 

32staff  of  the  course,  Western  Civilization,  Manual  for  the 
Study  of  ..'estern  Civilization,  p.  ii. 
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Sandelius  and  Gibson  describe  the  reading  list  as  follows: 

The  reading  list  does  not  primarily  stress  the  past.  While 
the  historical  frame  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  give  perspective, 
the  selections  recommended  for  reading  do  not  warrant  the  charge  of 
’sinking  back  into  the  comfortable  arms  of  history’ j with  the  fu- 
tility of  that  position  on  a day  such  as  this.  The  Committee  in 
charge  lias  given  considerable  eiqphasis  to  (l)  the  growth  of  ideas 
as  exemplified  in  writings  and  documents  such  as  have  lasting  value 
and  (2)  contemporary  comment  upon  the  social  scene  as  reflecting 
various  viewpoints  on  controversial  problems  of  the  present. 33 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  freshman  is  started  off  reading  such 
authors  as  Locke,  Mils,  Kachiavelli,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith.  He 
will  be  thoroughly  conditioned  to  the  historical  approach  before  he  lias 
an  opportunity  to  read  any  of  the  contemporary  authors  such  as  Chase, 
hr is ton,  Hayes  or  Rives. 

The  title  of  the  course  suggests  the  historical  approach.  The 
’’experts"  declare  that  the  historical  frame  has  been  adopted.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  units  covered  deal  with  the  historical  development  of 
Western  Civilization.  The  assigned  readings  begin  with  books  by  the 
writers  of  a by-gone  day.  The  conclusion  is  that  this  course  is  or- 
ganized around  the  historical  approach. 


University  of  Kansas  City 

In  1933  the  first  class  of  freshmen  entered  the  University  of 
Kansas  City.  These  freshmen  were  not  faced  with  definite  courses  which 
had  to  be  taken,  because  the  University  was  using  the  free  elective  sys- 
tem. Ihglish  composition,  a foreign  language  and  physical  education 
were  the  only  specific  requirements.  There  was  a rule  that  a minimum 
number  of  hours  had  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  four  divisions  and  that 

33i Sandelius  an:  H.  Gibson,  "General  Education  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Kansas,"  Social  Science  in  General  Edu- 
cation, p.  155 • 


the  student  had  to  select  a field  of  concentration.  That  was  all.  He 
was  in  much  the  same  situation  that  faced  the  freshman  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Since  1933  Kansas  City  has  cone  through  a constant  process  of 
evolution.  Elective  introductory  courses  were  offered  to  give  tlie  fresh- 
man an  overview  of  the  social  science  Held.  The  point  has  been  reached 
where  all  the  students  are  required  to  take  Foundations  of  History  and 
Government,  two  six-hour  courses.  The  first-year  course  deals  with  the 
iTorld  and  the  second  with  America.  These  courses  are  important  only  as 
a stage  in  the  evolutionary  process.  The  first-year  course,  only,  will 
be  described  and  that  only  briefly  because  of  its  transitory  nature. 

The  Foundations  of  History  and  Government  (World).— A general 
description  of  the  course  is  given  by  Hills 

The  Foundations  of  History  and  Government  (World)  in  the  four 
years  it  has  been  in  operation,  has  undergone  considerable  evolu- 
tion, partly  as  a result  of  experience,  partly  because  of  the  ex- 
panded enrollment  which  accompanied  the  end  of  the  war.  Mechani- 
cally, the  course  was  originally  given  in  the  form  of  three  lec- 
tures a week  to  the  entire  group  enrolled.  . • • Now  there  are 
three  lectures  and  cne  discussion  group  meeting.  . . • 

More  important  than  the  changes  in  the  mechanical  features  of 
the  course  have  been  the  gradual  modifications  in  aims  and  pur- 
poses. Although  the  essential  core  was  and  remains  world  history, 
and  the  texts  employed  are  conventional  ones  (for  the  lack  of  any- 
thing better);  the  focus  from  the  beginning  was  toward  a stressing 
of  institutional  development  combined  vd.th  speculative  evaluation. 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  pay  only  passing  attention  to  most 
dates  and  names,  while  the  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon  such  mat- 
ters of  sustained  and  contemporary  significance  as  the  classical 
heritage,  the  Christian  contribution,  the  medieval  system  of  sta- 
tus, the  rise  of  the  modem  state,  the  development  of  individual- 
ism and  freedom,  the  evolution  of  the  modem  economic  system  and 
of  modern  society,  the  emergence  of  totalitarianism  and  similar 
phenomena,  all  of  them  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  present 
meaning. 3 a 


3ltn.  B.  Hill,  "The  Foundations  of  History  and  Government  Courses 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  City,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education, 
p.  269. 
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This  course  is  similar  to  others  in  the  group  which  are  or- 
ganized around  the  historical  approach  in  that  it  treats  of  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  institutions.  In  its  purpose  to  treat  the  phenomena 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  present  meaning  it  indicates  that  the  staff 
may  be  leaning  toward  the  modern  trends  approach.  However,  in  its 
present  form  the  course  should  be  classified  under  the  historical  ap- 
proach. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  introduced  the  Program  of  Inte- 
grated Liberal  Studies  in  19l»3.  It  was  designed  to  :ieet  the  non-depart- 
mental  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Law,  the  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Library  School.  It  is 
the  general  education  program  at  Wisconsin.  A statement  in  the  bulletin 
tells  of  one  aim  of  this  program* 

General  education  should  make  clear  the  value  of  liberal  study 
as  preparation  for  living.  The  student  should  discover  and  assimi- 
late the  truth  that  to  do  something  in  the  world  he  must  also  be 
something  and  that  the  two  goals,  while  complementary,  are  not  the 
same  thing*  He  should  recognize  that  while  he  will  do  his  work  in 
response  to  certain  demands  of  ambition  and  necessity,  he  will  live 
a private  life  for  which  he  alone  can  provide  the  foundation.  In 
the  studies  of  general  education  he  should  find  the  source  of  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  stability  which  will  make  the  life  he  lives 
v.ithin  himself  as  rich  and  satisfying  as  he  could  wish. 35 

It  is  in  the  living  of  his  private  life  as  a citizen  that  the 
student  will  reap  the  benefits  from  the  social  science  courses  in  the 
genera],  education  program.  The  Wisconsin  program  includes  four  one- 
semester  courses  in  social  sciences.  These  courses  are  set  up  so  that 
one  is  a prerequisite  to  the  next.  For  this  reason  they  will  be  dis- 


Harts  home  and  R.  C.  Pooley,  "The  Social  Studies  in  Wis- 
consin's Program  of  Integrated  Studies,”  Social  Science  in  General  Edu- 
cation, p.  203. 
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cussed  as  t ough  they  were  one  course. 

The  Two-Year  Course. — The  first  semester  of  the  course  deals 
with  early  man  and  his  society.  It  is  thought  that  by  studying  man  in 
a simple  society  that  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  him  than  to  study 
him  in  the  complex  contemporary  scene.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  devel- 
opment of  culture  from  stage  to  stage.  During  the  second  semester  the 
focus  is  on  the  transition  to  an  industrial  society.  This  part  of  the 
course  deals  with  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  society  in  this  country 
and  the  development  of  the  phases  of  the  American  industrial  system. 

It  emphasizes  the  development  of  the  institutions  in  an  industrial  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  second  year  the  work  is  focused  on  the  Modem  industrial 
society  of  the  United  States.  It  is  concerned  with  such  things  as  the 
evolving  role  of  the  state,  and  the  philosophies  behind  contemporary 
forms  of  government.  In  the  last  semester  the  international  scene  is 
studied.  Again,  the  approach  will  be  of  an  historical  nature.  The 
evaluation  of  various  forms  of  government  in  the  international  picture 
will  be  examined. 

Rartsiiome  and  Poolqy  discuss  the  approach  used  rather  extensive- 
ly and  they  agree  that  the  historical  approach  dominates  the  course i 

In  the  development  of  this  course,  use  is  made  of  the  historical 
approach  wherever  that  seems  to  provide  the  most  effective  method 
but  without  any  presumption  that  it  should  be  followed  consistently. 
The  course  does  not  presume  to  survey  world  history  or  even  Euro- 
pean history,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  'cover*  the  history  of  our 
civilization. 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  distinct  advantages 
in  studying  certain  universal  problems  of  human  society  in  terms  of 
societies  other  t:  an  cur  own.  * . » 

In  other  cases  the  historical  approach  in  the  sense  not  merely 
of  the  study  of  a past  period,  but  a study  of  development-— is  es- 
sential because  the  society  in  which  we  live  is  inevitably  a society 
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in  transition 

There  is  little  question  but  that  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  used  in  this  study  the  Wisconsin  Social  Science  Course  is  organized 
around  the  historical  approach. 

The  Survey  Approach 

The  courses  belonging  to  this  group  are  easily  identified  by 
the  use  of  the  criteria  developed  in  Chapter  II,  In  the  first  place 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  the  various  social  sciences* 
This  may  be  disguised  somewhat  by  a careful  integration  of  the  material, 
but  it  is  still  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a survey  course.  The  courses 
are  mostly  on  an  introductory  level.  The  reading  requirements  ill 
cover  introductory  books  from  all  the  social  science  fields.  The  con- 
tent will  deal  with  material  of  a social  nature, 

Boston  University 

In  19lt6  Boston  University  established  a General  College,  The 
overall  purpose  was  to  create  a separate  unit  for  general  education, 

Eddy  and  Verbage  describe  the  curriculum  thus! 

The  two  year  curriculum  of  the  General  College  includes  mate- 
rial from  five  broad  areas  of  human  interest,  taught  without  ref- 
erence to  the  lines  of  demarcation  which  formally  set  off  one  sub- 
ject from  another:  natural  science,  human  relations,  English  and 
the  humanities,  political  economy,  and  guidance *37 

Both  the  human  relations  course  and  the  political  economy  course 

36r.  Hartshome  and  R,  C.  Pooley,  "The  Social  Studies  in  V/i  sc  on- 
sin'  s Program  of  Integrated  Studies,"  Social  Science  in  General  Edu- 
cation , p*  203, 

37g.  u.  Eddy  and  17,  Verbage,  "The  Social  Science  and  General 
Education  Program  at  Boston  University,"  Social  Science  in  General 
Education,  p,  2 IS. 
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are  considered  social  science.  However,  since  the  plan  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity is  to  integrate  all  the  material  around  the  human  relations 
course  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  studied. 

T liman  Relations  1 Till s is  a two-year  course  with  five  hours  a 

week  in  the  first  year  and  four  hours  a week  in  the  second  year  re- 
quired for  a total  of  eighteen  semester-hour  credits.  Eddy  expresses 
the  purposes  of  the  course  as  follows: 

The  Human  Relations  Course  purposes  to  give  an  understanding  of 
man  and  society.  The  first  year's  work  is  devoted  to  a study  of 
personality^  the  second  year  treats  contemporary  society  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  dynamics,  analyzing  social  institutions  and 
showing  the  piece  of  values  in  social  change.  In  organizing  the 
course  the  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  materials  from  such  fields 
a3  antliropology,  psychology,  and  sociology*  The  course  is  built 
upon  a number  of  objectives.  Among  these,  it  endeavors  to  help 
the  student:  to  acquire  an  appreciative  understanding  of  other 
cultures  and  people)  to  gain  the  ability  to  observe  social  facts 
objectively)  to  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibility;  to  deepen 
emotional  maturity;  and  to  attain  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life. 3° 

This  statement  indicates  the  kind  of  course  that  one  usually 
finds  organized  around  the  survey  approach.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  overall  objective  of  interrelating  the  material  in  the  five  fields 
that  Eddy  and  Verbage  mention  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  survey  approach 
is  utilized. 

The  content  of  the  freshmen  course  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
orientation,  fundamental  components  of  personality,  and  personality 
deviations  as  social  problems.  In  these  parts  the  individual  assign- 
ments are  designed  to  amphasize  the  overall  purpose  of  the  part  theme. 
In  the  sophomore  year  the  content  is  divided  into  four  parts:  orienta- 
tion and  social  change,  key  concepts  for  the  study  of  social  change, 
social  institutions  and  social  change  and  values  and  social  change. 


p.  ii 


3®Uorman  G.  Eddy,  The  Sturit-  of  Han  and  Society,  A yllabus. 
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In  dealing  vdth  these  topics  it  is  necessary  to  draw  on  material  from 
all  the  social  sciences. 

The  reading  list  is  described  by  Eddy  and  Verbage  thus* 

Because  no  one  textbook  has  been  found  which  is  entirely  adapt- 
able to  the  course  as  it  has  been  organized,  the  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a somewhat  wider  selection  of 
source  materials  than  is  usually  the  case.  Readings  are  taken  from 
a variety  of  texts,  not  only  in  the  areas  of  anthropology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology,  but  also  from  cultural  history.  Topic  outlines 
are  presented  to  the  students  replete  with  bibliographies,  glossa- 
ries, and  thought  questions  on  the  subject  covered.  In  addition, 
contemporary  materials  from  periodicals,  unobtainable  in  large  quan- 
tities, are  mimeographed  and  presented  to  the  class. 39 


University  of  Chicago 

Two  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Chicago  plan  for  general  edu- 
cation are  organized  around  the  historical  approach.  The  other  course 
has  a definite  aim  which  differs  from  the  other  two.  It  makes  use  of 
a different  approach  and  v&ll  be  analyzed  with  the  survey  group. 

Social  Science  2.— Social  Science  2,  or  the  Scientific  Under- 
standing of  the  Nature  of  Plan  and  Society,  is  the  second  step  in  the 
Chicago  plan  for  social  science  in  general  education.  The  chief  focus 
of  the  course  is  on  the  study  of  culture  and  personality.  David  Ries- 
man,  a member  of  the  staff,  lias  described  what  he  sees  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  an  article* 

Courses  in  culture  and  personality  have  been  set  up  in  many 
places  lately.  If  I had  to  characterize  in  a single  sentence  the 
contribution  which  our  course  made  to  this  development,  I would 
say  it  lay  in  our  emphasis  of  the  relation  of  history  to  the  other 
social  sciences.  For  it  is  fair,  I think,  to  state  that  much  cur- 
rent work  in  social  anthropology,  sociology,  and  social  psychology 
(as  well  as  in  social  psychiatry)  operates,  so  to  speak  in  the 
present  tense.  The  categories  used  are  not  developed  in  order  to 
capture  social  change  but  rather  to  encompass  contemporary  rela- 


39gddy  and  Verbage,  op.  cit. , p.  2U7 
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tionships.  Thus  social  anthropology  ordinarily  describes  a tribe 
in  its  setting,  as  sociological  co  munity  studies  ordinarily  describe 
a town  (such  as  'Plainville'  or  'Southemtovm'  or  ' Yankeetown ' ) at 
a particular  moment  of  time?  moreover,  the  emphasis  on  'function- 
alism' leaves  little  room  for  historical  speculation  and  recon- 
struction. * • • 

The  typical  historian  on  the  other  hand,  though  focused  on  the 
past  and  allegedly  concerned  vdth  change,  has  not  really  overcome 
the  political-diploraatic-military  emphasis  of  his  tradition,  even — 
or  especially — wnen  he  adds  a c’napter  or  two  at  the  end  as  to  how 
•the  people'  lived.  . . . How  can  the  historical  approach  find  out, 
he  (the  historian)  would  say,  what  the  mass  of  personalities  were 
like  in  a given  epoch,  in  terms  of  the  psychological  categories  of 
today ?^° 

It  would  seem  that  Flesraan  is  saying  that  this  course  is  concerned  with 
a study  of  the  techniques  which  fill  in  the  social  sciences  beyond  the 
point  to  which  history  cannot  penetrate. 

In  broad  outline  the  course  is  divided  into  five  parts*  (1)  Case 
study  of  culture  and  personality  as  exeng)lified  by  the  Negro  community 
in  the  United  States,  (2)  A sampling  of  the  basic  hypotheses  which  have 
influenced  social  scientists  in  their  study  of  human  nature  and  culture? 
(3)  Tiie  main  focus  of  attention  is  on  the  relationship  between  child- 
hood experiences  and  personality  development  in  various  cultures  and  in 
different  social  classes?  (U)  Here  the  student  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Western  culture  and  others  through  a study  of  the  factors 
which  differentiate  the  cultures?  and,  (5)  This  is  the  culmination  of 
the  year's  work  and  deals  with  the  consideration  of  ideals  ana  experi- 
ments in  the  development  of  personality. 

In  these  topics  the  focus  is  on  the  social  science  techniques  and 
not  on  history.  Naturally,  one  may  utilize  history  in  studying  about 
the  ideals  and  experiences,  but  the  inclusion  of  this  does  not  make  the 


kOpavid  Riesman,  "Some  Problems  in  a Course  in  'Culture  and 
Personality’,"  Journal  of  General  Education.  V (January,  19£l),  p.  123. 
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course  a typical  course  organized  around  the  historical  approach.  A nan 
trained  in  history  could  teach  this  course  but  he  would  have  to  make  a 
constant  study  of  sociology,  psychology,  and  social  psychiatry  in  order 
to  feel  at  ease.  In  fact  it  is  the  order  of  things  at  Chicago  to  hold 
weekly  staff  meetings  to  discuss  the  best  way  to  handle  the  material. 
These  meetings  also  give  the  staff  an  opportunity  to  share  the  results 
of  research  done  by  individuals. 

In  Social  Science  2,  as  in  the  other  two  courses,  the  major  re- 
liance is  not  on  textbooks,  but  on  the  reading  of  originals.  This  was 
not  a particularly  difficult  cioice  by  the  instructors  in  this  course 
because  there  are  few  texts  which  cover  the  material  in  this  field. 
Singer  gives  a cogent  argument  for  abandoning  the  traditional  textbook: 

In  reading  originals  ...  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
watch  first-rate  minds  at  work  and  to  retrace  the  development  of  a 
significant  idea  or  theory.  The  objection  that  this  leads  to  a 
neglect  of  later  revisions  and  corrections  of  the  original  state- 
ment is  easily  met  by  adding  some  of  these  revisions  and  corrections 
to  the  original  work • The  student  is  thus  given  the  added  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  living  growth  of  scientific  thought. 

He  can  then  see  where  an  original  formulation  was  obscure  or  over- 
generalized. Then  he  can  also  see  how,  despite  defects  of  tnis 
character,  original  formulations  sometimes  possess  a fruitfulness 
and  suggestive  power  that  is  far  superior  to  the  later  refinements. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Dewey,  Durkheim,  Freud,  Mai thus , Marx, 
Owen,  Veblen,  and  Weber  are  read  in  this  spirit  and  are  supple- 
mented by  Jfyrdal,  F.  otestein,  Tamer,  and  other  contemporary 
authors.  ^ 

The  authors  that  Singer  has  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation 
are  a good  sample.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  social  theory  rather  than 
on  the  historical  aspect  of  social  development.  It  very  definitely  in- 
dicates that  this  course  uses  a survey  approach. 

Fdesman  was  very  reluctant  to  admit  that  this  course  was  a sur- 


U-Milton  B.  Singer,  "The  Social  Science  Program  in  the  College 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education,  p.  hh* 
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vey  course.  Singer,  in  the  article  in  McGrath's  book,  lias  gone  much 
further  and  says  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  such  terms  as  society,  culture,  human  nature,  per- 
sonality, caste,  class,  and  scientific  inquiry.  There  is  an  awareness 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  also*  In  the  material  the  inference 
is  clear  that  the  course  is  based  on  a combination  and  integration  of 
the  sociological,  psychological  branches  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
books  which  are  read  are  the  better  ones  in  the  more  modern  areas  of 
social  science.  One  is  bound  to  classify  this  course  as  one  using  the 
survey  approach* 

University  of  Arizona 

Designed  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  use  their  undergrad- 
uate work  as  a prerequisite  for  further  study,  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona introduced  a non-major  curriculum.  The  aim  of  this  curriculum  is 
to  prepare  students  to  participate  in  the  cultural  and  the  civic  life 
of  their  communities.  The  general  education  courses  were  then  designed 
as  electives  in  this  curriculum.  In  fact  no  general  education  course  is 
required,  but  often  advisors  will  point  students  toward  these  courses. 
They  are  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  introductoxy  courses. 

Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences. — This  is  the  only  social 
science  course  in  the  program  of  general  education.  The  course  is  given 
for  a year  and  carries  six  hours  of  credit.  It  is  a staff  course,  with 
eight  or  nine  ranking  professors  giving  lectures  once  a week  and  the 
group  breaking  up  into  smaller  groups  for  discussion  two  or  three  times 

^2}jr.  lie  sen  feels  very  strongly  that  the  introductory  course 
should  be  required  for  all  students.  This  would  give  the  staff  more  in- 
centive to  work  cxi  it  and  also  increase  its  prestige. 
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a week  for  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Each  discussion 
group  instructor  gives  his  own  examinations  and  makes  up  the  grades  for 
his  students. 

Riesen  describes  the  central  theme  of  the  course  as  follows: 

The  central  theme  is  the  manner  of  human  life  under  a variety 
of  social  organizations,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  controls 
exercised  by  different  groups  constituting  a society  or  a civiliza- 
tion. Institutions  of  many  sorts  channel  the  activities  of  human 
beings.  They  furnish  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  opportunities 
for  living  rich  and  ordered  lives.  The  most  important  institution 
for  the  purposes  of  this  course  are  informal  custom,  political  au- 
thority, the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  economic  order. 

To  supply  a basis  for  comparison  and  understanding  of  our  own 
civilization,  materials  from  other  societies,  both  contemporary  and 
historical,  are  carefully  studied.  Life  under  our  own  institutions 
is  dealt  with  in  somewhat  greater  detail. h3 

There  is  the  implication  here  that  some  of  the  work  is  of  the  nature 

usually  offered  in  sociology,  some  is  of  an  aistorical  nature,  some  ±rom 

political  science  and  some  from  economics. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  topics  in  the  abbreviated  outline 
of  the  course  will  show  how  this  integration  is  carried  out.  Primitive 
society  is  the  first  topic  and  it  is  concerned  with  sociology j under  the 
topic,  though,  the  economic  life  of  the  Zuni  is  studied  as  well  as  the 
village  organization  which  calls  for  contributions  in  other  fields. 
Another  main  topic  is  the  social  organization  in  Borne.  Ifader  it,  the 
Republic,  of  primary  interest  to  political  science,  and  also  the  causes 
of  the  fall  of  Rome,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  historian,  are 
investigated.  The  remainder  of  the  outline  is  of  a similar  nature. 

The  books  assigned  for  reading  come  fl*ora  the  same  fields  as  the 
topics  in  the  outline.  The  fact  that  the  staff  uses  so  many  books  with 


13 e.  R.  Riesen,  "Social  Science  in  General  Education  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,"  Social  Science  in  General  ducation,  p.  21*0. 
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no  major  reliance  on  any  of  them  is  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
course.  This  course  is  organized  around  the  survey  approach  with  more 
emphasis  on  the  historical  development  of  institutions  than  is  customary. 


University  of  Oregon 

The  University  of  Oregon  offers  general  education  courses  in 
humanities,  natural  science,  and  social  science.  There  are  no  required 
coursos,  but  some  of  the  general  education  courses  meet  the  undergrad- 
uate lower-division  group  requirements.  There  are  several  courses 
which  have  been  offered  in  the  social  sciences,  but  one  course  forms  the 
background  for  the  others  and  this  is  the  course  which  will  be  analyzed. 

Social  Science  Survey. —The  fall  term  is  concerned  with  the 
background  studies— geography,  human  biology,  psychology,  anthropology. 
The  winter  term  or  quarter  is  concerned  with  descriptive  studies— 
political  science,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  spring  term  covers 
interpretive  studies — philosophy,  history,  religion,  and  fine  arts. 

This  division  of  the  course  into  three  parts  is  a perfect  example  of  a 
survey  course.  Quirinus  Breen  describes  how  the  subject  of  psychology 
is  dealt  with: 

In  psychology  we  begin  with  the  subject  of  individual  differ- 
ences to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  concepts  of  personal  equa- 
tion, discrimination,  free  association,  Binet  tests,  intelligence 
quotient,  aptitude  testing,  and  the  like.  The  subject  of  learning 
deals  with  its  importance;  wit  wants  and  goals;  with  acquired  and 
nonheritable  c-iaracter  of  learning;  Tdth  stimulus  and  response;  and 
with  learning  and  the  total  pattern  of  activity.  Memory  is  dealt 
with  in  its  relation  to  experience,  and  with  a view  to  giving  some 
acquaintance  with  such  terms  as  principles  of  frequency,  recency, 
organization,  and  cues.  Thinking  is  discussed  in  its  relation  to 
symbols  and  their  dangers.  Reasoning  is  looked  at  as  problem 
solving.  Kimball  Young  is  assigned  rather  generously;  there  are 
also  readings  from  Aristotle,  irancis  Bacon,  Galton,  James,  aid 
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F uenst  erberg . ^ 

This  sane  procedure  is  followed  vdth  each  of  the  subjects  covered  in  the 
three  terns.  The  student  spends  sone  tine  with  ono  and  then  passes  on 
to  the  next.  Breen  acknowledges  that  this  is  the  way  that  the  course  is 
integrated  when  he  says*  "We  have  heretofore  contented  ourselves  with 
putting  our  subjects  together  so  as  to  suggest  the  unity  provided  by  a 
string  of  pearls  • • 

If  one  accepts  the  belief  that  there  is  a social  science  and 
not  social  sciences,  the  organisation  of  Social  Science  Survey  nay  pos- 
sibly make  sense.  Regardless  of  one’s  feeling  aixjut  this  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  classify  this  course  with  those  organized  around  the 
survey  approach. 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Intelligent  Citizenship. 

Intelligent  Citizenship  is  the  primary  objective  of  liberal 
education.  Consequently,  whenever  and  wherever  a revision  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  discussed,  courses  in 
social  science  are  likely  to  be  a center  of  attention.  If  stu- 
dents are  to  decide  wisely  and  well  on  matters  affecting  the  so- 
cial good,  modem  education  must  develop  ndnds  disciplined  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  In  this  sense,  a major  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  general  education  --mist  fall  within  the  confines 
of  courses  in  social  science. 

In  putting  through  a revision  of  the  curriculum  pattern,  the 
faculty  adopted  a requirement  that  each  student  must  choose  one  of  the 
three  two-semester  courses  offered  in  the  social  science  core  group. 

These  courses  are  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  and  give  the  student  a 

k^Quirinus  Breen,  "Social  Science  Surveys  A Liberal  Arts  Course 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,"  Social  Science  in  General  Lducaticn,  p.  102. 

Wlbid.,  p.  101. 

x.  Johnson,  "Core  Courses  in  Social  Science  at  State  Uni- 
versity," Social  Science  in  General  Education,  p.  75. 
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genuine  opportunity  to  select  an  alternative  that  suit3  him*  For  pur- 
poses of  this  study  only  one  of  the  courses  "will  be  analysed  because  of 
the  closeness  of  the  relationship  among  the  three. 

llan  and  Society. — This  course  was  developed  in  19lt6  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  students  to  meet  the  core  requirements*  It  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  J.  T.  Johnson  and  is  the  result  of  much  experi- 
mentation with  the  techniques  of  general  education.  The  statement  in 
the  college  catalogue  describes  it  thus: 

The  common  denominator  of  the  social  sciences  will  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  course.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  inter- 
relationship of  man  and  his  culture . Viewpoints  from  psychology, 
anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology  will  be 
integrated.  Credit  is  conditional  upon  completing  both  semesters 
of  the  course. ^ 

Does  this  not  mean  that  the  contributions  of  each  department  will  be 
integrated  around  a study  of  mail  and  liis  culture?  If  this  is  so  then 
the  student  will  be  familiar  with  the  important  concepts  of  the  social 
sciences  through  having  taken  a course  organized  around  the  survey  ap- 
proach. 

This  course  is  given  through  the  use  of  three  lectures  and  one 
discussion  group  a week.  In  the  discussion  sections  the  students  are 
placed  according  to  ability  and  the  work  of  the  sections  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  students.  The  better  groups  read  books  on  an 
advanced  level  and  write  term  papers  on  interdiscipline  topics.  In  the 
poor  sections  lesser  books  are  read  and  short  papers  written.  In  these 
poorer  sections  time  may  be  spent  on  improving  the  reading  habits  of 
the  group. 

U7caUQ£2ue  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  (1951),  P»  51. 
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No  textbook  is  used.  Reading  assignments  are  drawn  from  such 
vrorks  as  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Sciences , S*  I*  liayakavra1  s 
language  in  Action 3 Ralph  Linton^  The  Study  of  Fan , and  the  basic 
texts  used  in  the  various  social,  science  disciplines. 

During  the  study  of  social  problems , special  tracts  such  as  the 
report  of  "the  President ' s Co?rmttee  on  Civil  Liberties,  and  the 
similar  report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  are  read.  The 
advice  of  the  experts  in  each  of  the  disciplines  is  constantly  so- 
licited in  order  to  add  to  the  reading  lists  .h-- 

From  the  statements  of  the  "experts,"  the  subject  matter  of  the 

course  and  the  reading  lists,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  course  uses 

the  survey  approach* 


The  Problems  Approach 

In  order  to  be  classified  in  this  group  a course  should  have 
certain  characteristics.  The  use  of  the  term  "problems"  itself  is  a 
problem.  The  organization  of  the  content  around  certain  specific  ques- 
tions is  sioth  r.  A third  problem  is  in  the  kinds  of  books  that  are  as- 
signed. The  overall  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  recognize  and  to  solve  the  problems  he  will  encounter  in  life.  All 
of  the  problems  are  viewed  in  terras  of  the  contemporary  scone. 


Stephens  College 

Stephens  College  is  one  of  the  more  "progressive"  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  women.  Its  general  education  program  had  its 
origin  in  1921  when  President  Hood  committed  the  college  to  such  a pro- 
gram. Roy  Ivan  Johnson  explains  the  basic  convictions  of  the  originators 
of  the  program  thus: 

. . . President  James  M,  Wood,  in  1921  and  after  nine  years  of 
exploratory  study,  committed  Stephens  College  to  the  development  of 
a program  of  general  education  for  women  as  women.  He  and  those  who 
worked  with  him  had  certain  beliefs  which  first  led  then  to  the 


k^Jack  T.  Johnson,  op.  cit. , p*  3it. 
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undertaking,  and  guided  them  in  their  continuing  efforts*  They  be- 
lieved that  the  business  of  general  education  is  to  fit  the  student 
for  a successful  and  satisfactory  life  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  society.  This  belief  dictates  that  education  accept  as 
its  primary  objective  the  development  of  individual  attitudes  and 
abilities  necessary  to  competent  and  complete  living;  not  the  train- 
ing of  "scholars"  in  the  acadamlc  sense,  nor  the  transfer  to  young 
minds  of  scholarly  products.  T ey  believed  that  the  criterion  for 
planning  and  implementing  all  learning  experiences  must  be  the  needs 
and  interes  s of  men  and  of  women  are  different  in  important  ways 
and  therefore  education  for  w men  must  differ  substantially  from 
the  training  of  men.  They  believed  that  in  any  need-centered  pro- 
gram each  individual  student  (rather  than  the  mystical  "average" 
student)  is  the  only  valid  frame  of  reference;  and  they  reasoned 
that  in  such  a program  ways  must  be  found  to  individualize  in- 
struction in  order  to  satisfy  the  varying  needs  of  individuals. 
Finally,  and  this  is  an  important  consideration,  they  believed  that 
religion  is  the  key  to  the  disciplined  emotional  life  and  must  there- 
fore have  a central  place  of  emphasis  in  an  educational  program 
that  envisions  the  total  development  of  the  student  as  its  goal.^ 

In  carrying  out  these  proposals  the  social  science  course  plays 
an  important  part*  It  has  the  task  of  preparing  young  women  to  be  good 
citizens.  It  must  stimulate  them  to  consider  the  basic  issues  of  im- 
portance to  all  citizens  both  while  in  college  and  later  in  life. 

Lastly,  the  course  must  emphasize  those  aspects  of  social  living  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  women. 

Contemporary  Social  Issues. — This  course  is  not  required  for 
graduation  but  each  semester  about  a quarter  of  all  the  students  are  en- 
rolled* Stephens  being  a Junior  college,  this  means  that  about  one  half 
of  all  the  students  take  the  course.  Contemporary  Social  Issues  is  the 
main  concern  of  the  Social  Science  Division  and  the  problem  of  integra- 
tion is  eased  because  of  this  fact.  John  A.  Decker  has  this  to  say  about 
the  use  of  the  contemporary  problems  approach  In  the  course* 

Far  many  years  now  the  course  has  been  organized  around  an 


I.  Johnson,  Explorations  in  General  Education,  p,  6. 
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analysis  of  contemporary  social  issues.  The  problems  approach  is 
both  logical  and  effective.  Basically,  all  the  specialized  social 
science  courses  deal  with  human  problems,  the  backgrounds  of  these 
problems,  their  present  ramifications  (and  proposed  solutions;. 

Since  any  one  social  science,  however,  usually  covers  onlp  one 
phase  of  any  given  problem,  it  is  impossible  to  build  a truly  in- 
tegrated general  course  by  combining  say,  one-third  of  a year  of 
government  with  segments  of  sociology  an  economics.  citizen  in 
real  life  is  faced  with  certain  major  problems. and  these  problems 
do  not  logically  divide  themselves  into  economic  problems,  as  dis- 
tinct from  sociological  or  political  problems.  Burning  social 
issues  like  race,  civil  rights,  or  labor  have  aspects  which  in- 
volve all  the  social  studies  disciplines.-0 

Decker'  states  very  plainly  which  approach  is  used  and  why  it  was 
selected.  He  makes  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  prob- 
lems approach  that  has  been  found  in  this  study,  'he  selection  of  the 
problems  to  be  studied  was  determined  after  a five-year  survey  of  the 
adult  needs  of  some  three  hundred  Stephens  graduates. 

The  problems  to  be  studied  are  organized  under  nine  topics  in 
the  course  syllabus.51  The  topics  are:  the  nature  of  social  change; 
the  philosophy  of  democracy;  the  politics  of  American  democracy;  person- 
al moladjustiaent  and  crime;  the  family  in  a changing  society;  major 
problems  in  family  living;  racial  and  cultural  minorities;  the  American 
economic  system — capitalism  and  its  problems;  and  the  United  Stages  in 
World  affairs.  These  are  all  typical  topics  that  one  might  expect  to 
find  in  a problems  course.  Under  these  headings  the  problems  that  the 
women  at  Stephens  study  are  listed  in  great  detail. 

Readings  in  the  course  are  required  or  suggested.  Introduction 
to  Social  Science  by  Atteberry,  Auble,  Hunt,  and  I.^useko  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  source  of  assigned  readings.  It  is  not  the  sole  source  but 


£0john  A.  Decker,  "The  Contemporary  Social  Issues  Course  at 
Stephens  College,"  Social  Science  In  General  Education,  p.  213. 

^Contemporary  Social  Issues,  compiled  by  Social  ocience  stafx 
of  Stephens  College,  p.  i. 
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there  are  numerous  other  co-texts.  There  are  many  authors  and  titles 
which  have  appeared  in  other  reading  lists  in  this  study. 

The  "experts"  indicate  that  this  course  is  organized  around  the 
problems  approach.  The  content  and  the  readings  assigned  in  the  course 
substantiate  this.  Stephens  has  one  innovation  of  some  premise.  The 
Social  Science  Division  sponsors  a College  Chapter  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  a Foreign  Relations  Club. 

Uhiversity  of  Louisville 

In  the  Uhiversity  of  Louisville  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  the  undergraduate  college.  In  addition  there  are  several  graduate 
colleges.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  divided  into  a Junior 
College  and  a Senior  College.  The  Junior  College#  offers  the  freshmen 
and  sophomore  courses.  There  is  a rather  complicated  procedure  by 
which  students  are  graduated  from  the  Junior  College.  The  entering 
freshman  is  required  to  take  the  Freshmen  Tests. 

There  are  three  parts  to  the  Freshmen  Tests  and  they  are  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  program  that  the  freshman  must  or  may  follow. 

The  first  part  is  made  up  of  a test  for  aptitude  for  college  vrork.  The 
second  part  consists  of  English  mechanics  and  reading  comprehension 
tests.  The  third  part  consists  of  a series  of  general  culture  tests  in 
these  specific  areas:  social  science,  history,  literature,  science,  art, 
and  mathematics. 


#The  Junior  College  makes  it  possible  for  the  administration  to 
focus  special  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  freshmen  and  the  sophomores, 
’/any  students  c-nter  college  without  a specific  vocational  goal  and  in  the 
Junior  College  they  can  be  given  guidance  and  can  be  encouraged  to  se- 
lect a definite  goal.  The  University  of  Louisville  allows  no  credit  in 
the  Senior  College  for  courses  taken  while  the  student  is  in  the  Junior 
College.  This  compels  the  studnt  to  concentrate  on  vrork  at  his  appro- 
priate level.  An  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  is  granted  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  if  certain  requirements  are  met. 
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There  is  no  mention  in  the  college  catalogue^  or  in  the  article 
in  Social  Science  in  General  Education  of  the  significance  of  the  score 
the  student  makes  on  the  aptitude  test*  All  students  are  required  to 
take  Ffeshnan  English j the  score  on  the  second  part  of  the  Test  simply 
determines  to  what  section  he  will  be  assigned*  The  sections  vary  in 
the  level  of  work  that  is  assigned.  The  General  Culture  Test  determines 
whether  the  student  must  take  courses  in  the  constituent  areas*  If  he 
has  a score  on  any  part  of  this  third  test  which  is  above  the  50th  per- 
centile of  the  sophomore  norm  in  the  area*  the  student  is  excused  from 
any  further  work  in  this  area.  So  if  the  social  science  score  of  a 
freshman  is  above  the  50th  percentile  of  the  sophomore  norm  in  the  so- 
cial test,  he  is  exempt  from  further  work  in  the  social  sciences  in  the 
Junior  College.  All  the  students  who  do  not  achieve  at  this  level  must 
pass  the  Sophomore  Comprehensive  Tests  in  the  areas  v<nere  they  failed 
to  earn  exemption • ^ To  prepare  for  this  test  the  student  has  two  al— 

t 

temativesj  he  may  take  an  introductory  course  in  the  area  or  he  may  take 
the  general  education  course.  The  general  education  courses  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  divisions. 5% 


^Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  1951-52 . 

^The  Sophomore  Comprehensive  Tests  vrere  originally  devised  by 
the  University  itself.  Nonas  for  these  tests  were  based  on  the  scores 
in  that  institution.  They  changed  later  and  now  use  the  Cooperative 
General  Culture  and  English  Tests  for  both  the  Freshmen  Tests  and  the 
Sophomore  Tests.  The  norms  and  standards  are  based  on  the  national 
norms  and  standards.  The  student  must  achieve  at  the  25th  percentile 
and  the  tests  used  are  different  forms  fma  the  Freshmen  Tests.  The 
five  fiel  s covered  in  the  Sophomore  Tests  are  natural  science,  hu- 
manities, history,  English,  and  social  science. 

55The  three  divisions,  social  scienco,  humanities,  aid  natural 
science,  were  established  in  1933  to  administer  the  general  education 
courses.  They  cut  across  departmental  lines  and  are  an  effective  method 
of  protecting  the  general  education  courses  from  the  interference  of  the 
vested  interests. 
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Problems  of  Modem  Society  is  the  freshman  general  education 
course  in  social  science.  It  is  followed  in  the  sophomore  year  by  a 
departmental  course.  History  of  Civilization.  The  former  is  the  fresh- 
men course  that  is  administered  by  the  social  science  division  and  is 
the  primary  course  that  will  be  analyzed  in  this  stu^y.  The  other 
course  -Hill  not  be  analyzed  because  it  is  an  introductory  course  in  the 
department  of  history  and  not  administered  by  the  social  science  divi- 
sion. While  the  second  course  may  be  utilized  by  the  majority  of  the 
students  who  have  to  pass  the  Sophomore  Comprehensive,  its  nature  puts 
it  outside  the  realm  of  the  general  education  program  at  Louisville. 

Warner  quotes  the  following  statement  as  a good  description  of 
the  course: 

In  the  first  semester  the  most  inport ant  problems  facing  each 
and  all  of  us  are  studied  and  discussed  ...  and  the  problems  of 
education  and  crime  serve  as  introduction  to  a study  of  personality, 
our  own  as  well  as  others ' • Then , the  problem  of  divorce  leads  to 
the  3tudy  of  the  successful  marriage  and  family.  The  problem  of 
making  both  ends  meet  is  studied  at  both  the  ends  of  income  and  ex- 
penditures. And  finally  is  studied  the  social  service  available 
and  the  plans  and  possibilities  far  improvement  in  the  community, 
of  the  South,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Louisville. 

The  second  semester  centers  around  the  problem  of  peace,  peace 
in  an  atomic  world.  How  may  the  nations  live  at  peace?  How  may 
the  employers  and  organized  labor?  How  may  different  races  and 
ethnic  groups?  How  may  Faissia  and  the  United  States?  Democracy 
and  Communism?  The  techniques,  the  history  and  the  facts  of  con- 
flict and  of  its  removal  through  the  operations  of  a democratic 
politics  are  learned.  Throughout  the  course  the  techniques  are 
learned}  of  discovering  the  common  interest  through  the  study  and 
discussion  of  these,  the  most  important  problems  of  mankind.^0 

After  studying  this  quotation  it  is  no  problem  to  see  that  this 
course  which  originated  as  a survey  course  has  developed  into  another 
type  of  course.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Warner  in  another  place  where 


^Robert  A.  lamer,  "General  Education  Courses  in  Social  Science 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education, 
p.  31. 
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he  says,  "The  course  . . . has  become  a 'problems'  course  with  its  own 
staff  and  special  methods. "5? 

The  material  has  been  organized  into  three-week  units  covering 
these  problems:  education  and  the  establishment  of  a family,  family  in- 
come and  family  needs,  social  service  and  community  organization,  re- 
lations between  labor  and  management,  farm  and  rural  regions,  war  and 
peace,  race  and  nationalism,  conflicting  world  ideologies  and  the  na- 
tional facts  behind  them,  democracy-public  opinion — and  practical  poli- 
tics, and  planning  for  a near  world  order. 

Thomas  H.  Robinson's  ?.fen.  Groups,  and  the  Community  or  Pegg's 
American  Society  and  the  Changing  World  is  the  assigned  text  for  the 
course.  In  addition  there  are  about  3,000  pages  of  required  readings 
in  pamphlets  and  short  books.  No  list  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  is 
available. 

Robert  A.  Warner  is  the  "expert"  on  this  course,  and  he  says 
that  it  employs  the  problems  approach.^  The  material  is  organized 
around  the  study  of  the  most  important  problems  of  mankind.  The  text 
and  the  readings  are  not  easily  identified  with  any  approach,  but  they 


5? Ibid. , p.  31. 

58m  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education  of  June,  19 
■Warner  has  described  an  experiment  that  he  c endue  ted  in  the  Modern  Prob- 
lems course.  Two  groups  were  set  up  according  to  the  instructors  who 
taught  the  sections.  In  one  group  the  instructor  was  liberal  in  his  pol- 
itical thinking  and  employed  progressive  teaching  methods.  The  other  in- 
structor was  conservative  in  both  thinking  and  methods.  The  group®  were 
given  the  Inventory  of  Beliefs  about  the  Postwar  Reconstruction  which 
was  developed  by  the  Cooperative  Study  in  General  Education  Group.  After 
the  course  in  Kfodem  Problems  was  completed  the  groups  were  re-tested. 

The  results  showed  that  the  two  groups  were  influenced  by  the  point  of 
views  held  by  the  instructors.  The  group  which  had  the  liberal  in- 
structor became  more  liberal  and  the  other  group  became  more  conserva- 
tive* 
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are  close  enough  to  the  rest  of  the  course  so  as  not  to  contradict  the 
intent  of  the  staff#  This  course,  then,  must  be  classified  with  those 
courses  which  are  organized  around  the  problems  approach* 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Two  of  the  three  courses  offered  in  general  education  at  this 
institution  are  organized  around  the  historical  approach.  The  third 
course.  Modern  Society,  uses  a different  approach  and  will  be  analyzed 
here. 

Modem  Society. — In  the  outline  which  is  given  to  the  students 
so  that  they  have  a permanent  record  of  the  assignments  and  reading 
there  is  a statement  which  describes  the  approach  used  in  Modem  So- 
ciety: 

The  present  course  in  Modem  Society  represents  an  attempt  to 
integrate  the  salient  features  of  the  related  disciplines  of  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Political  Science,  History,  Psychology,  and 
Anthropology.  A workable  synthesis  lias  been  achieved  by  means  of 
the  Institutional  and  Froblem  approaches.  The  institutional  ap- 
proach immediately  cuts  across  the  several  fields,  as  will  be 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  such  institutions  as  the  family,  the  state, 
or  the  school,  each  of  which  possesses  economic,  social,  political, 
and  other  aspects.  The  same  applies  to  the  problems  approach  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  study  of  such  problems  as  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, or  crime,  each  of  which  has  implications  sometimes  identified 
as  economic,  social,  political,  etc. 59 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  course  is  constructed  around  the 
problems  approach,  if  one  will  grant  that  institutional  approach  as 
used  here  is  the  same  general  thing  as  problems  approach.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  specify  more  particularly  the  idea  that  the  staff  has  in  mind. 
In  other  studies  the  topics  of  family,  schools,  and  state  are  considered 


59This  outline  contains  all  the  weekly  class  assignments,  the 
books  to  be  read,  magazines  that  should  be  read,  and  a list  of  books 
from  which  two  must  be  chosen  on  which  to  write  book  reports . 
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as  problems  rather  than  institutions.  In  fact,  in  the  courses  organized 
around  the  historical  approach  there  is  a good  deal  of  work  on  the  devel- 
opment of  instituti  ns.  It  seems  right,  then,  to  consider  that  the  word 
"institutional"  does  not  preclude  the  conclusion  that  the  approach  is  the 
same  as  in  those  courses  organized  around  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  quoted  above,  the  courses  deal  with 
the  follovdng  topics*  the  economic  framework;  the  class  system;  race 
versus  democracy;  the  separation  of  church  and  society;  and  recreation. 

University  of  Minnesota 

The  staff  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  basic  components  of  two  approaches,  the  survey  and  the  prob- 
lem, in  order  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  concepts  of  the  var- 
ious subjects  in  the  field  which  will  be  utilized  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems they  will  face  after  leaving  college.  This  was  formerly  done  by 
building  the  course  around  four  great  problems,  but  the  procedure  has 
been  revised.  The  c urse  is  now  organized  around  a consideration  of 
three  integrating  themes — personality,  work,  community.  Arthur  Nafta- 
lin,  chairman  of  the  general  studies  social  science  program,  has  sent 
the  author  some  material  on  the  revised  course.  This  material  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  on  the  Minnesota  course. 

Introduction  to  Social  Science.— The  course  is  given  over  the 
period  of  three  quarters  and  the  first  quarter  is  devoted  to  a study  of 
personality,  the  second  to  work,  and  the  third  to  community.  The  out- 
line handed  to  the  students  describes  the  section  on  work  thus: 

Social  Science  2 is  organized  around  the  central  concept  of 
Work.  Here  is  opened  up  the  whole  range  of  problems  centering 
around  the  human  effort  to  win  a livelihood  out  of  scarce  resources. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  the  underlying  forces  which  shape 
economic  organization,  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  the 
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division  of  labor*  He  is  confronted  with  the  basic  problems  which 
are  involved  in  the  organization  of  economic  activitie  s— allocation 
of  resources,  distribution  of  income,  determination  of  prices,  main- 
tenance of  work  motivation — and  with  some  of  the  alternative  ways  in 
which  these  problems  are  solved  in  different  societies.  Special  at- 
tention is  focused  on  the  problem  of  full  utilization  of  resources 
in  modern  society,  and  upon  the  problem  of  reconciling  a complex 
economic  organization  with  the  human  need  for  satisfaction  in  work* 

This  quotation  indicates  that  the  staff  is  concerned  that  the  student 

be  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of  life.  The  social  science  concepts 

are  not  emphasized  fear  any  intrinsic  values,  but  as  tools  to  seek  the 

answers  to  the  problems* 

Unfortunately,  the  author  does  not  have  a complete  copy  of  the 
content  of  the  whole  course.0^  The  staff  has  prepared  a three  volume 
text  for  the  student  under  the  general  title.  Personality*  Work,  Com- 
munity:  An  Introduction  to  Social  Science.  From  a perusal  of  the 
material  on  hand  the  writer  concludes  that  the  material  is  organized 
around  topics  which  are,  in  effect,  problems.^ 


^Department  of  General  studies.  Introduction  to  Social  Science 

1-2-3,  P*  1* 

r.  Haftalin  sent  the  writer  the  preface,  the  introduction, 
and  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  the  course 
text.  The  table  of  contents  is  organized  so  that  the  students  have  the 
assignment  in  the  text,  the  reading  assignment  and  the  lecture  topic 
all  in  one  place.  This  is  a fine  method  of  presentation  and  a great 
help  to  the  students* 

^During  the  first  quarter  the  class  reads:  Personality*  the 
Individual  and  the  Pattern  of  Culture;  the  second  quarter  covers:  Pork: 
Division  of  Labor,  Cooperation,  and  Conflict  in  Modem  Society*  During 
the  third  quart  r.  Community:  Group  and  Person  in  the  MocLem  I'.orld*  is 
read.  The  three  volumes  vfere  written  by  the  staff. 

^During  the  third  quarter  the  courses  deal  with  tln-ce  topics: 
conmnity,  some  recent  diagnoses;  the  web  of  human  relations,  community 
profiles;  two  central  coki -amity  problems,  the  politics  of  community. 
These,  then,  are  broken  down  into  sub-topics  which  arc  more  specific. 
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Naftalin  has  shewn  that  he  favors  the  integration  of  the  social 
science  subjects.  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  student  to  be  equipped 
with  the  concepts  of  all  fields.  In  order  best  to  prepare  the  student 
to  face  his  real  life  problems,  Naftalin  favors  the  consideration  of 
problems  the  student  may  meet.  The  content  of  the  course  points  up 
these  problems.  The  readings  are,  in  part,  selections  from  people  who 
have  ideas  about  how  the  problems  should  be  met.  The  courses  are  or- 
ganized around  the  problems  ap  roach*  It  has  a special  feature  in  that 
the  staff  has  integrated  the  concepts  of  several  fields  in  seeking  so- 
lution of  the  problems . 

Michigan  State  College 

The  general  education  courses  are  taught  in  the  Basic  College 
at  Michigan  State  College.  The  Basic  College  is  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other  schools  where  upper  division  work  is  carred  on.  Unlike  some 
institutions,  Michigan  State  allows  students  to  take  courses  in  the 
Basic  College  and  in  the  upper  division  school  at  the  same  time.  There 
were  seven  general  education  courses  of  which  the  student  had  to  choose 
five.  Sometimes  the  choice  was  dictated  by  the  curriculum  required  in 
the  upper  division  where  the  student  wished  to  major.  Under  a reor- 
ganization voted  by  the  faculty  recently  the  seven  courses  will  be  com- 
bined so  that  there  will  be  four.  All  of  these  four  will  be  required. 6it 

Introduction  to  Social  Science. — This  course  is  given  over  a 
period  of  one  year  which  is  broken  up  into  three  terms  or  quarters.  So- 
cial Science  llfL  is  the  first  terra  course.  Social  Science  lli2  is  the 

61»Br.  Walter  R.  Fee  informed  the  writer  of  this  reorganization 
in  a letter  dated  March  13,  1952. 
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second  course  in  the  sequence,  and  Social  Science  11*3  is  taken  during 
the  third  quarter.  One  staff  has  charge  of  the  whole  course.  Ihe 
college  catalogue  describes  it  thus: 

This  course  is  planned  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  origin, 
character,  and  solution  of  significant  social  problems  which  con- 
front man  in  contemporary  world  society.  The  material  for  the  stud;/ 
of  these  problems  will  be  drawn  from  the  various  social  sciences  in- 
cluding economics,  political  science,  sociology,  history,  geography, 
psychology  and  anthropology.  The  material  will  be  interrelated  and 
unified  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Classroom  discussions, 
readings,  and  reports  will  be  the  major  items  of  student  responsi- 
bility in  the  course. °5 

The  significant  points  raised  in  this  statement  are  the  types 
of  problems  to  be  studied  and  the  broad  plan  to  integrate  the  contri- 
butions of  each  of  the  several  social  sciences  into  a whole  attack  on 
these  problems.  While  the  staff  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  prob- 
lems approach  to  mind,  they  do  deal  with  broad  questions  of  contem- 
porary interest.  The  mention  of  the  process  of  integration  emphasizes 
the  overall  importance  of  integrating  the  contributions  of  each  depart- 
ment. That  is  the  most  important  hurdle  that  all  general  education 
courses  have  to  make. 

The  course  at  Michigan  State  is  organized  around  eight  great 
issues.  Walter  R.  Fee  describes  these  issues  thus: 

The  c urse  is  organized  about  a small  number  of  carefully  chosen 
problems  in  human  affairs.  A problems  course  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  the  character  of  the  problems  that  is  sig- 
nificant >> 

We  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  man  throughout  histoxy  has 
been  concerned  with  a number  of  vital,  fundamental  and  persistent 


^Catalogue  of  Michigan  State  College,  (1951),  p»  1*23. 

66rhe  seven  issues  studied  are  the  relation  between  govern- 
mental authority  and  individual  liberty?  the  development  and  opera- 
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issues.  They  have  perplexed  him  in  whatever  age  he  has  lived,  ir- 
respective of  the  character  of  his  social,  political,  or  economic 
system  and  without  regard  to  his  philosophical  speculations  or  his 
religious  convictions.  Whether  one  studies  in  its  totality  ancient 
Chinese  society,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Early  Modern,  or  Contem- 
porary National  groups , the  same  basic  issues  appear.  Indeed  they 
may  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  any  complex  social  organization.  By 
their  nature,  no  permanent  solutions  or  answers  to  these  issues  are 
possible.  As  the  complex  and  interrelated  parts  of  a culture  change, 
man's  attitudes  change  in  variable  fashion  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  proper  way  to  solve  them  for 
his  time.  The  essential  character  of  the  issue  does  not  change, 
but  in  tie  course  of  the  historical  evolution  of  any  society,  the 
correct  'solutions'  must  be  examined  for  their  appropriateness 
under  existing  circumstances.  ? 

Fee  fas  suggested  a new  concept  of  the  problems  approach.  He 
emphasizes  the  contemporary  influence  on  the  acceptable  solutions.  This 
is  a much  more  pragmatic  point  of  view  than  most  proponents  of  the  ap- 
proach are  willing  to  take.  Tills  is  also  reflected  in  the  problems  or 
issues  selected  for  study.  In  the  end,  though,  he  goes  back  to  realism 
by  declaring  that  these  are  the  eternal  problems  and  they  must  be 
solved  for  progress  to  take  place.  If  the  staff  at  Michigan  State 
College  is  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Fee  is,  they  will  be  moving  more  to- 
ward the  modern  trends  approach  in  the  next  few  years. 


tion  of  a system  of  education  which  satisfactorily  serves  the  interests 
of  a stable  society;  the  organization  of  society  to  obtain  the  maximum 
production  of  goals  and  services  without  sacrificing  human  welfare;  the 
creation  of  the  maximum  opportunity  for  workers  in  a society  consistent 
with  high  production;  the  prerogatives  of  management  and  the  rights  of 
the  public;  the  establishment  of  an  industrialized  social  order  of  a 
.:>ocial,  political,  and  economic  status  for  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural occupations  similar  to  that  of  comparable  urban  groups;  the 
determination  of  means  by  which  the  family  may  more  adequately  fulfill 
its  basic  function  in  the  light  of  changing  social  patterns  in  con- 
temporary society. 

^Walter  R»  Fee,  "A  General  Education  Course  on  Social  Science 
at  Michigan  State  College,"  Social  Science  in  G neral  Education,  p.  116. 
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The  reading  for  this  course  includes t Attebery,  Auble,  and 
Hunt's  Introduction  to  Social  Science,  Stuart  Chase's  The  Proper  Study 
of  Mankind,  M.  B.  Smith's  Survey  of  Social  Science , and  Warner,  Havighurst, 
and  Loeb's  Who  Shall  Be  Educated,  Many  of  the  other  books  are  specifi- 
cally written  to  cover  one  of  the  great  problems.  The  type  of  book  and 
article  assigned  is  designed  to  give  specific  and  general  knowledge 
about  the  great  issues  read. 

The  "expert"  points  out  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  use  of 
the  problems  approach.  The  content  of  the  course  is  built  around  the 
study  of  eight  great  issues  in  contemporary  life.  The  readings  have 
been  selected  so  as  to  suggest  solutions  to  the  problems  raised  in  the 
content.  This  course  is  organised  around  the  problems  approach. 


Colorado  State  College  of  Education 

The  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  offers  the  humanities, 
the  natural  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  required  courses  in 
the  huiranities  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taken  in  the  freshman  year 
and  the  required  course  in  the  social  studies  is  taken  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Another  feature  of  the  program  at  this  institution  is  the  work  in 
the  Graduate  School  which  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  general 
education  courses. 

Contemporary  Institutions  and  Problems  in  Historical  Perspec- 
tive.— Welling  describes  the  philosophy  or  aim  of  the  course  as  follows: 

This  survey  course  in  social  studies  lias  been  planned  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  origin,  complex  nature,  and  possible  solu- 
tions of  fundamental  social,  economic,  and  political  probl  ms  which 
confront  man  in  the  twentieth  century.  These  problems  are  not  new, 
nor  are  they  limited  to  our  time.  They  are  persistent}  they  have 
intrigued  and  perplexed  man  for  centuries.  They  take  on  new  forms 
and  the  emphasis  shifts,  but  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  surprising- 
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ly  constant.0® 

This  statement  sounds  very  fasmLliar  by  now.  Its  importance 
lies  in  it3  reference  to  the  problems  studied.  The  use  of  the  word 
’•survey"  would  be  confusing  unless  one  realizes  from  the  remainder  of 
the  statement  that  the  course  is  organized  around  problems.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  evolution  away  from  departmental  courses.  First,  it  is 
necessary  to  integrate  the  contributions  of  each  department,  and  this 
is  best  done  in  a survey  course.  The  second  step  is  to  take  the  inte- 
gration for  granted  and  apply  the  combined  contributions  toward  the 

solution  of  persistent  problems. 

The  content  of  the  course  can  be  judged  from  a brief  refer- 
ence to  the  outline  listed  by  Welling.  The  main  topics  are:  intro- 
duction} maintenance  of  the  family}  the  individual  and  education}  re- 
lationship between  man  and  government}  man’s  organization  for  produc- 
tion} the  role  of  labor}  the  position  of  agriculture}  the  geographic 
framework  of  world  civilization}  the  socio-political  world  in  histori- 
cal perspective.^ 

It  is  easy  to  find  vfcat  the  expert  identifies  as  the  persistent 
problems  in  the  above  statement  of  the  content  of  this  course.  The 
family,  education,  labor,  and  civic  group  conflict  patterns  are  widely- 
accepted  problems  for  consideration  in  this  type  of  general  education 
course. 

John  S.  Welling,  "General  Education  in  Social  Studies  at 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,"  Social  Science  in  General  Edu- 
cation, p.  Jin. 

69fhese  data  are  taken  from  ' elling ’s  article  and  may  have 
been  changed  since  191$. 
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Unfortunately,  'Telling  neglected  to  mention  -what  readings  are 
required  in  this  course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  what  they 
must  cover*  The  expert  says  that  this  is  a problems  course.  The  con- 
tent substantiates  this.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  organized 
around  the  problems  approach* 

Hendrix  College 

Since  193lt  Hendrix  College  has  experimented  with  general  edu- 
cation* Four  divisions  were  set  up  to  administer  courses  in  four 
fields— natural  science,  the  humanities,  social  science,  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  The  number  of  social  science  courses  has  ranged  from 
one  to  five.  Changes  in  faculty  and  student  body  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  program*  At  present  the  main  emphasis  is  on  the  two 
courses  in  social  science. 

Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences.— This  is  one  of  the  two 
courses  by  which  Hendrix  students  may  meet  the  general  education  re- 
quirements. The  data  on  these  courses  are  far  too  brief  for  an  adequate 
basis  of  classification,  but  it  is  to  the  point  and  indicates  what  the 
staff  has  in  mind. 

As  now  conducted  this  course  has  been  changed  somewhat  from  the 
description  given  above.  It  now  deals  with  contemporary  economic  and 
social  problems  in  the  light  of  a "changing  world."  It  is  conducted 
upon  the  assumption  that  students  need  to  be  acquainted  with  present- 
day  problems  and  that  they  need  to  be  aware  that  change  and  adaptation 
are  natural  processes  which,  if  they  occur  gradually  and  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  provide  the  surest  sigh  of  progress  and  the  firmest  basis  for 
an  enduring  social  order.  A conscious  effort  is  made  to  show  the  im- 
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portance  of  building  for  the  future  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  and 
to  make  adjustments  required  by  the  changing  nature  of  problems  and 
conditions.  It  is  felt  t’uat  students  should  recognize  that  continual 
and  unrelieved  accumulations  of  economic  and  social  stresses  and  strains 
eventually  will  spell  disaster.^0 

That  it  deals  with  contemporary  social  and  economic  problems  is 
apparent.  From  it  one  learns  the  approach  the  staff  Intends  to  use. 

There  is  but  one  other  significant  paragraph  in  the  data  on  this  course: 

The  two-volume  Introduction  to  Social  Science  by  Attebery, 

Auble,  and  Hunt  is  used  as  a textbook  in  the  course,  but  many  chap- 
ters are  omitted.  Perhaps  a third  of  the  course  materials  is 
drawn  from  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  in  the  library.  For 
example,  students  do  most  of  their  reading  in  the  library  when  the 
course  devotes  a week  to  a study  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  South, 
library  materials  are  employed,  also,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  semester,  when  free  enterprise  and  democracy  are  compared  with 
communism,  fascism,  and  their  variants.  '-3- 

From  all  the  above  it  must  be  clear  that  this  course  is  or- 
ganized around  the  problems  approach.  The  other  course  on  the  program 
is  strictly  a departmental  course  in  government  and  will  be  eliminated 
from  this  stucty-. 

Colgate  University 

Colgate  University  had  a general  education  program  prior  to 
World  War  II.  It  consisted  cf  survey  courses  in  social  science,  bio- 
logical science,  the  fine  arts,  and  a combined  course  in  philosophy 
and  religion.  Durin 3 the  war  years  a faculty  corvrdttee  studied  the 

7®Iiichard  E.  Yates,  "General  Education  Courses  in  the  Social 
Sciences  at  Hendrix  College,"  Social  Science  in  General  Education,  p.  195. 

71lbid.,  p.  197. 
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program  with  the  intent  of  adopting  any  needed  corrections  for  the  post- 
war college.  Tliis  committee  was  critical  of  the  survey  courses  but  de- 
sired to  retain  a general  education  program.  It  recommended  that  the 
one-semester  survey  courses  be  replaced  with  seven  two— semester  courses 
spread  over  the  four  years  of  college.  In  the  social  sciences  a new 
course  was  organized;  patterned  after  the  course  in  human  relations  at 
Harvard  Business  School  it  was  named  Public  Affairs. 

Public  Affairs. —This  course  is  organized  around  a study  of 
cases  which  are  prepared  by  the  staff.  Vf.  II.  Bash  describes  the  case 
course  thus* 

Teaching  by  the  case  system  calls  for  the  use  of  concrete  cases 
which  have  enough  merit  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  problems  which 
are  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  bother  somebody  in  a responsible 
position  in  public  life.  It  also  calls  for  a considerable  amount 
of  reading  in  the  literature  of  social  science  to  help  the  student 
keep  a perspective  on  this  particular  case.  He  needs  to  know 
whether  this  case  is  quite  common  or  nearly  unique;  using  a medi- 
cal analogy,  he  needs  help  in  looking  for  syndromes;  and  he  needs  to 
be  introduced  to  the  most  fundamental  level  of  generalization  of 
which  he  is  capable,  considering  his  level  of  experience  and  under- 
standing. The  amount  of  'outside'  reading  is  necessarily  greater 
in  undergraduate  courses;  yet  if  the  case  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  mere  illustration  of  some  concept  or  principle,  the  reading 
assignments  are  kept  generally  subordinate  to  class  discussion  of 

cases. 72 

The  problems  which  are  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  bother  some- 
body in  a responsible  position  in  public  life  is  the  key  thought  in  the 
above  statement  as  far  as  this  study  is  concerned.  It  indicates  the  ap- 
proach that  the  course  utilizes.  It  does  suggest  the  modern  trends 


7? h.  Bash,  "The  Case  Method  Approach  to  General  ducation 
and  the  Social  Sciences."  fin  address  before  the  Continuing  Conference 
on  General  'ducation  and  the  Social  Sciences,  Chicago s November  3>  1950, 


p.  3. 
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approach  and  in  the  class  the  students  are  encouraged  to  arrive  at  their 
own  conclusions.  However,  the  course  is  organized  around  problems. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  listed  under  six  main  topics* 
basic  social  concepts)  tools  for  understanding)  group  structure  within 
the  community)  education,  and  the  social  structure)  what  is  democracy; 
and  free  expression* 73  The  topics  indicate  the  social  aspects  of  the 
cases  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  material*  Under  these  headings 
there  are  many  problems.  The  cases  which  are  selected  for  use  are 
closely  checked  to  make  sure  that  the  facts  are  understandable  and  that 
the  problems  are  not  above  the  average  abilities  of  the  class.  Hie 
staff  meets  regularly  to  exchange  ideas  about  the  use  of  the  cases. 

Mary  of  them  are  from  real  life  instances  and  some  are  concerned  with 
actual  court  cases. 

The  approach  of  this  course  is  more  integrated  than  in  some  prob- 
lem courses.  It  is  still  a course  organized  around  the  problems  ap- 
proach even  though  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  staff  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  a modern  trends  approach* 

The  Modem  Trends  Approach 

There  are  only  two  courses  which  are  classified  under  this  ap- 
proach. In  spite  of  the  small  number  of  courses  in  this  group.  The 
writer  feels  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  approaches.  It  is 
concerned  with  modern  trends  and  reflects  a pragmatic  philosophy.  It  is 
the  approach  that  promises  most  in  freeing  general  education  courses 

73These  topics  are  listed  in  the  curse  outline  given  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  six  topics  mentioned  cover  a semester's  assignments.  The 
outline  is:  Problems  in  Public  Affairs,  Colgate  University. 
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from  the  restrictions  of  departmental  organisation* 

University  of  Florida 

The  general  education  courses  at  the  University  of  Florida  are 
taught  in  the  University  College.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  en- 
rolled in  the  University  College.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  up- 
per division  colleges,  students  must  complete  sixty-four  hours  of  which 
forty-two  hours  are  required  comprehensive  courses  credit.  While  in  the 
University  College,  students  may  take  departmental  courses  in  their 
chosen  area  of  concentration  or  specialization. 

7/hile  in  the  University  College  all  students  receive  guidance 
toward  the  end  that  definite  vocational  choices  may  be  made  before  they 
enter  the  junior  year.  Another  feature  of  the  University  College  is  the 
Associate  of  Arts  Certificate  awarded  upon  successful  completion  of  the 
first  two  years  of  work.  There  are  many  young  people  who  have  no  need 
of  a bachelor’s  degree.  These  youth  learn  much  in  the  first  two  years 
which  will  make  them  better  adjusted  and  better  informed  citizens. 

The  general  education  courses  are  offered  in  these  areas*  C-l, 
Social  Science;  C-2,  Fhysical  Science;  C-3,  Freshmen  English;  C-ljl, 
Logic;  C-lt2,  Mathematics;  C-5,  Humanities;  C-6,  Biological  Sciences. 

All  of  the  courses  are  truly  comprehensive  and  are  directly  administered 
by  their  own  departments,  which  have  been  established  for  this  purpose. 
Teaching  in  the  University  College  carries  as  much  prestige  as  teaching 
in  the  departmental  courses  in  the  upper  division.  As  a result  some  of 
the  best  teaching  is  done  in  the  "C”  courses.  These  teachers  are  not 
neglected  either  on  the  matter  of  salary  or  promotion. 
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Social  Science  Comprehensive. --The  aim  and  purpose  of  C-l  is 
stated  by  Carleton  aid  Little  thus* 

When  the  central  and  fundamental  trends  are  given  the  attention 
they  deserve,  other  things  have  a way  of  falling  into  true  perspec- 
tive and  relative  place.  When  a student  has  learned  the  nature  and 
effects  of  economic  booms  and  lusts,  of  group  tensions,  and  of  great 
international  wars,  then  he  is  in  a better  position  to  understand 
the  problems  of  the  contemporary  family,  of  divorce,  of  crime,  of 
race"  relations.  And  when  a student  understands  the  basic  factors 
back  of  the  ‘isms'  he  is  in  a better  position  to  understand  the 
nature  of  public  opinion  and  to  analyze  propaganda.  A social  sci- 
ence comprehensive  should  put  first  things  first;  it  should  dis- 
tinguish the  central  from  the  peripheral;  it  should  designate  and 
dissect  the  chief  trends  of  our  times. 

It  should  designate  and  dissect  "the  chief  trends  of  our  times"; 
this  is  the  keynote  of  C-l.  It  is  based  on  a belief  that  all  problems 
and  all  solutions  are  interrelated.  It  reflects  the  acceptance  of  a 
pragmatic  belief  in  relativism.  It  acknowledges  that  no  problem  can  be 
completely  isolated  from  its  environment  and  agrees  that  solutions  are 
relative  according  to  the  contemporary  situation. 

This  course  utilizes  the  integrated  contribution  of  all  the  so- 
cial science  departments.  The  integration  is  so  complete  that  the  stu- 
dent never  stops  to  realize  from  whence  a pertinent  concept  came.  By 
making  the  course  deal  with  big  things  the  student  is  led  to  think 
about  then.  There  is  no  difference  between  class  work  and  the  real  life 

situations  that  the  student  meets. 

The  content  of  this  course  is  o.«oer mined  by  the  things  that  the 
"think  columnists"  writs  about  ^rejm  day  to  day.  It  given  continuity 
by  the  use  of  historical  material.  In  a recent  syllabus  there  are 


‘^Syllabus,  Comprehensive  Course  C-l,  American  Institutions,  p. 
iii.  This  syllabus  contains  all  the  assignments,  the  list  of  readings 
and  interpretative  articles  by  members  of  the  staff. 
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sixty  units  and  these  are  organized  under  six  headings*  the  nature  of 
culture,  the  economic  and  political  background  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can institutions,  the  modem  economic  order,  the  modem  political  order, 
and  international  relations 

Out  of  1*63  pages  the  first  eighty-one  cover  the  historical  back- 
ground of  modem  trends • rofessor  Carloton,  who  is  chairman  of  the 

Social  Science  Division  and  an  eminent  scholar  in  history  and  political 
science,  is  well  prepared  to  lead  his  staff  in  the  selection  of  trends 
to  be  included  in  the  course.  The  historian's  insight  and  daring  have 
projected  historical  method  into  the  present.  An  important  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal background  of  each  of  the  trends  selected  for  emphasis.  In  none  of 
the  assigned  work  is  there  an  indication  that  the  student  must  accept 
certain  conclusions,  father  he  is  encouraged  to  make  his  own  choices. 
Thus  "Student  A"  may  come  out  of  the  course  firmly  convinced  that  the 
leaders  of  industry  have  all  of  the  correct  answers;  while  "Student  BK 
thinks  the  same  about  the  opinions  of  the  loaders  of  labor. 

This  list  of  reading  includes  many  authors  not  ordinarily  found 
on  such  a list.  C.  S.  farrow,  P.  H.  Douglas,  R.  B.  Fosdick,  R.  Jackson, 
W.  Lippman,  and  K.  Thomas  are  samples  picked  at  random.  Hie  readings 
are  of  three  groups.  Facn  unit  has  an  assignment  in  required  reading; 
then  there  are  a couple  of  titles  which  are  recommended;  and,  lastly  a 
suggestion  of  some  interesting  browsing. 

75w.  g.  Carleton  and  ¥.  W.  Little,  "The  Social  Science  Compre- 
hensive at  the  University  of  Florida,"  Social.  Science  in  General.  Edu- 
cation, p.  163. 
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The  "experts,"  the  content,  and  the  readings  all  show  that  this 
course  is  organized  around  the  modern  trends  approach.  The  best  test 
of  its  timely  interest  is  that  many  upper  division  and  graduate  students 
sit  in  on  the  lectures  for  their  own  pleasure. 


Dartmouth  College 

Dartmouth  College  is  a member  in  good  standing  of  the  so-called 
"ivy  league."  It  is  proud  of  its  long  history  and  its  traditional 
place  in  the  life  of  New  England.  Many  important  people  have  been  grad- 
uated from  tills  college.  As  a result  of  these  considerations,  Dartmouth 
has  a firm  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts  ideal.  In  order  to  repair  the 
damage  that  vocationalism  in  higher  education  had  done  the  Dartmouth 
faculty  voted  to  reorganize  the  curriculum.  C.  L.  Stone  describes  the 
new  requirements  thus: 

At  Dartmouth  College  the  general  requirements  for  the  degree 
(A.B.)  consume  from  $0  to  semester  hours  out  of  a total  of  l*-2 
hours}  the  major,  30  to  hZ  hours}  the  electives,  26  to  h2  hours. 

This  distribution  does  not,  of  course,  reveal  the  extent  of  gen- 
eral education,  for  the  work  of  the  major  may  be  largely  general 
or  largely  vocational  education,  as  may  be  the  electives,  lor 
that  matter,  the  same  three  semester  hour  course  may  be  general 
education  to  one  student  and  vocational  to  another.  But  in  any 
event  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Dartmouth  faculty  in  voting  for 
the  present  curriculum  to  insure  that  every  student  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  humanities  (18  hours),  with  the  social  sci- 
ences (12  hours),  and  with  the  sciences  (12  to  16  hours ) . In 
addition,  all  freshmen  are  given  a two-hour  lecture  course  in 
hygiene.  In  the  senior  year  all  students,  including  those  in  the 
associated  schools,76  who  have  already  begun  their  business. 


76The  Associated  Schools  are  the  Dartmouth  iiedical  School,  the 
Thayer  School  of  Shgineering,  and  the  Amos  Technical  School  of  Business 
Administration . Theso  schools  offer  two-year  courses  and  students  may 
enter  them  at  the  end  of  throe  years  of  undergraduate  work.  Dartmouth 
College  has  Associated  Schools  rather  than  a University  organization 
because  it  was  on  this  issue  that  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  Case  was 
fou-ht  in  1818  and  1819.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1819 
that  the  College  should  be  continued  and  that  an  act  of  the  New  Hampshire 
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engineering  and  medical  education  are  required  to  take  a new. year- 
course  entitled  Great  Issues,  under  direction  of  President  Dickey* 
These  50  to  hours  may  in  one  sense  be  considered  general  edu- 
cation. 77 

If  one  is  willing  to  accept  the  premise  that  general  education 
is  provided  by  requiring  students  to  take  so  many  hours  of  unselected 
courses  in  artificial  divisions  then  Dartmouth  College  has  a general 
education  program  in  the  first  two  years.  However,  the  acceptance  of 
this  premise  is  a minor  matter  in  relation  to  the  major  possibilities  of 
the  Great  Issues  Course  required  of  all  seniors.  So  this  study  will  dis- 
regard the  nine  freshmen-sophomore  social  science  courses  and  concentrate 
on  an  analysis  of  the  senior  course. 

Great  Issues. — Stone  says  that  this  course  is  the  brain-child 
of  President  Dickey  of  Dartmouth  and  goes  cn  to  describe  the  President’s 
idea  of  its  importance: 

Dr.  Dickey  came  into  the  presidency  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
19ii5  from  several  years  of  service  in  the  State  Department*  Un- 
academic both  by  nature  and  by  training , he  saw  education  and  its 
institutions  in  an  unacademic  light,  and  considered  American  col- 
leges as  institutions  of  great  potential  service  to  mankind,  yet 
as  institutions  somehow  failing  to  realize  their  potentialities. 

One  important  reason  for  this  failure,  he  believer?,  was  the  great 
hiatus  between  the  simple  cloistered  life  of  academic  learning  and 
the  complex  world  of  practical  affairs  into  the  vortex  of  which  the 
mildly  educated  man  was  suddenly  and  bcrailderinply  whirled.  As  a 
possible  transition  between  these  two  worlds  Dr.  Dickey  conceived 
of  a course  for  seniors  which  should  answer  this  question,  .hat 
can  the  humanities,  the  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences  do  to 
solve  the  problems  of  today’s  world?  Dartmouth’s  new  president  be- 
lieved that  the  rights  of  higher  education  carried  with  them  the 


Legislature  establishing  Dartmouth  University  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  contract  under  which  Dartmouth 
College  was  established. 

Charles  Leonard  Stone,  "General  Education  in  the  Social  ' ci- 
ences  at  Dartmouth  College,"  Social  Science  in  General  Iducation,  p.  173. 
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responsibilities  of  leadership  in  society.  This  thought  germi- 
nating in  his  mind  7ms  expressed  in  an  utterance  at  convocation, 
’There  is  nothing  y»Tong  with  the  world  that  better  human  beings 
cannot  fix.’73  * 

This  is  certainly  an  attitude  which  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a more  satisfactory  general  education  course  and  the  best  tiling 
about  the  statement  is  the  indication  that  the  Dartmouth  president  is 
seeing  beyond  the  limitations  of  even  a broadly  conceived  divisional  or- 
ganization. Unlike  the  head  of  another  great  institution  who  had  a revo- 
lutionary idea  about  general  education/^  President  Dickey  won  the  en- 
thusiastic supjM>rt  of  his  faculty  and  a new  course  was  developed. 

Tiie  entire  senior  class  meets  together  three  times  a week.  On 
Monday  evening  an  outstanding  speaker  is  brought  to  the  campus  for  an 
off  the  record  speech  oft  some  issue  with  which  he  is  intimately  famil- 
iar. Tuesday  morning  the  entire  class  meets  again  and  the  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  the  speaker.  On  Thursday  the 
class  is  addressed  by  a member  of  the  Dartmouth  faculty  who  introduces 


73 Ibid.,  p.  179. 

7^Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  wanted  to  revolutionize  the  curriculum 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  hoped  to  substitute  the  Great  Books 
plan  for  the  Chicago  plan.  The  Chicago  faculty  refused  to  go  along  with 
their  Chancellor  on  this. 

^Arthur  E.  Jenner  reporting  on  this  course  to  the  Continuing 
Conference  on  General  Education  and  the  Social  Sciences  at  Chicago  on 
Uovember  3,  1950  says  tide  about  the  Tuesday  meetings i ”0ur  experience 
has  been  that  the  Tuesday  morning  session,  tho  experiment  about  which 
some  of  us  were  most  dubious,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful. 

The  students  have  an  opportunity  to  digest  the  talk  of  the  previous 
evening  and  to  discuss  it  among  themselves  before  they  come  to  class. 

The  questions  asked  of  the  speaker  have,  on  the  whole,  reflected  this 
period  of  cogitation.  Practically  everyone  of  our  lecturers  has 
spoken  with  enthusiasm  about  the  quality  of  the  Tuesday  morning  ses- 
sion.” 
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the  topic  to  be  discussed  on  the  follcwin,"  Monday,  and  to  give  the  back- 
ground of  the  next  speaker  and  his  relation  ship  to  the  topic. 

The  reading  assignment  in  this  course  consists  of  the  require- 
ment that  each  student  read  the  New  York  Tines  or  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  daily.  Examinations  are  on  the  newspapers  and  the  lectures. 
Occasionally,  students  are  assigned  articles  in  the  better  periodicals. 
Students  are  assigned  three  projects  throughout  the  year.  These  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  bring  about  a better  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  the  publisher  to  the  slant  of  the  news  in  his  paper. 

This  course  is  definitely  organized  around  the  modern  trends 
approach. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A COMPARISON  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  APPROACHES 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  make  comparisons  among  the 
organizational  approaches  which  were  derived  in  Cliapter  II • In  making 
these,  much  reliance  for  justification  will  be  placed  on  the  data  devel- 
oped in  Chapter  III*  The  approaches  will  be  compared  in  the  same  order 
as  they  appear  in  Chapter  III.  Evidence  appears  to  support  the  hypoth- 
esis that  in  general  education  there  is  an  evolutionary  process  at  work. 
Institutions  which  were  displeased  with  the  traditional  pattern  of  intro- 
ductory courses,  formerly  required  of  most  freshmen,  have  moved  toward 
a broader  integration  of  social  sciences  material  from  all  areas.  The 
first  stage  of  this  evolution  encompasses  the  comprehensive  social  sci- 
ence courses  arranged  around  the  historical  approach  an.  the  survey  ap- 
proach. The  problems  and  modern  trends  approaches  are  typical  of  fur- 
ther stages  of  this  development. 

The  Historical  Approaches 

Courses  organized  around  the  historical  approach  emphasize  the 
development  of  modem  institutions.  The  staff  lias  the  problem  of  se- 
lecting the  sequence  of  events  which  best  illustrates  the  changes  which 
contributed  most  to  this  development.  For  Social  Science  2 at  Harvard 
College  the  following  topics  were  selected:  Anglo-Saxon  society,  the 
thirteenth  century  church,  the  rise  of  Parliament,  the  Puritan 
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revolution,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  British  reforms  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Germany  under  Bismarck,  and  l&arxian  Socialism.1  Each  of  these 
topics  has  been  chosen  to  focus  attention  on  the  contribution  of  an  his- 
torical era.  Other  institutions  select  other  eras  and  movements. 

At  Columbia  College  the  freshmen  comprehensive  course  is  or- 
ganized around  these  topics t the  growing  dignity  of  the  individual  un- 
der the  influences  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  revival 
of  experi  mental  science  with  its  great  effects  chi  the  manipulation  of 
man's  natural  environment;  the  enlightenment  and  its  search  for  natural 
law  in  social  relations;  the  birth  of  democracy;  liberal  capitalism;  and, 
the  ideal  of  internationalism.2  These  two  courses  have  similar  outcomes 
even  though  they  appear  to  be  d'ing  different  things.  At  Harvard  the 
course  is  organized  around  certain  eras  and  their  contributions.  At 
Columbia  the  organization  is  built  around  certain  great  ideas  and  their 
origin,  which  lie  in  the  eras  studied  at  Harvard. 

In  the  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  freshmen  social 
science  course  concentrates  on  American  History.  The  course  is  organized 
in  four  parts j the  origins  of  American  democracy;  the  building  of  an 
American  democracy;  the  building  of  an  American  nation;  American  democ- 
racy in  an  agrarian  age;  and  American  democracy  in  an  industrial  age. 3 
The  scope  of  this  course  is  similar  to  the  other  two,  but  the  time 
spread  of  the  major  emphasis  is  much  shorter.  This  course  uses  the  same 

3-Beer,  op.  cit.,  p.  5« 

2carmen  and  Hacker,  op«  cit.,  p.  19. 

^Singer,  op.  cit.,  p.  50-62. 
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historical  techniques  as  the  others. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  a social  science  course 
organized  around  the  historical  approach  is  given  a different  scope  by 
concentrating  on  Eastern  civilization.  All  of  the  other  courses  in 
this  study  are  designed  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Western  herit- 
age. This  course  focuses  attention  on  the  twentieth  century  develop- 
ments in  the  East  that  have  caused  these  people  to  arrive  at  a national 
policy  which  differs  from  the  one  pursued  by  the  V.est.  The  value  of 
this  type  of  course  is  that,  it  contrasts  the  effect  of  the  institutions 
of  the  two  civilizations.  It  also  provides  excellent  evidence  that 
should  shake  the  complacency  of  students.  The  .©stem  people  do  not 
generally  understand  the  people  of  the  East.  This  type  of  experience 
supplemented  by  a history  course  on  the  Western  heritage  can  bring  about 
a better  understanding.  The  national  group  studies  include  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Indo-China, 

Philli pines,  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  Par  Eastern  Russia.^ 

There  are  other  courses  in  this  classification,  but  they  tend  to 
fall  into  the  same  patterns  as  these.  All  emphasize  the  important  con- 
tribution of  the  historical  approach  to  an  understanding  of  how  modern 
institutions  were  developed. 

Staffs  who  utilize  the  historical  approach  are  able  to  include 
material  which  illustrates  differences  of  opinion  on  aspects  of  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions.  Most  historians  write  with  a purpose  of 
showing  wiy  certain  theories  triumph  over  others.  At  the  same  time 

^Elliott,  op.  cit.,  p.  133* 
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they  describe  the  position  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  comprehensive 
course  at  Columbia  College  emphasizes  this  point  in  studying  the  devel- 
opment of  liberal  capitalism.  The  student  is  assigned  readings  in 
books  by  men  who  differ  in  their  evaluation  of  this  institution.  They 
read  from  the  proponents  in  works  by  men  like  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
and  others.  They  also  study  the  arguments  of  the  opponents.  These  op- 
ponents all  level  criticism  at  liberal  capitalism,  but  they  do  not  level 
the  same  objections.  The  Catholics  object  for  one  reason  while  the 
anti-libertarians,  the  nationalists,  the  Utopians,  the  socialists,  the 
communists,  the  syndicalists,  and  the  humanitarians  have  their  own  in- 
dividual grounds  for  disagreement.  The  men  whose  works  are  studied  are 
the  foremost  exponents  of  the  various  points  of  view.^ 

Liberal  capitalism  has  survived  these  attacks.  From  a study  of 
the  critics  the  students  are  better  able  to  understand  the  forces  which 
would  have  destroyed  if  possible  something  which  is  generally  accepted 
in  the  United  States  today.  It  should  also  disabuse  them  of  the  notion 
that  change  is  brought  about  by  great  men.  That  great  men  are  the  prod- 
uct of  forces  in  the  culture  would  seem  to  be  a better  concept.  It  is 
generally  accepted  by  the  proponents  of  the  historical  approach  that  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  form  their  own  opinions  after  considering 
both  sides  of  questions.  All  of  the  reading  lists  of  those  courses  in 
this  study  contain  works  by  authors  with  divergent  opinions  and  systems 

of  values. 

There  is  always  a possibility  that  an  isolated  instructor  might 

^Carmen  and  Hacker,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 
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over-eraphasize  the  significance  of  the  past  history  of  a society  in  the 
molding  of  the  modem  institutions.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
doctrinating the  student  against  change  on  the  grounds  that  the  wise  men 
of  the  past  knew  best  and  their  decisions  should  be  respected  by  an  ad- 
herence to  the  status  quo.  By  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  class 
on  certain  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  past  this  could  result.  It 
would,  however,  require  a staff  of  ultra— conservative  instructors  to 
bring  about  such  an  outcome.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  ultra-conservative 
would  be  Interested  in  accepting  the  implications  of  adopting  a general 
education  course.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  general  education 
course  is  that  it  attempts  to  encompass  the  contributions  from  many 
areas. 

A comprehensive  course  is  generally  more  interesting  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  students  than  the  traditional  history  course  because  there 
is  no  time  allov/ed  for  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  minor  details.  It 
was  an  undue  emphasis  on  the  minutiae  that  bored  so  many  students  who 
were  not  interested  in  specializing  in  history.  Also  modern  general 
education  courses  emphasize  meanings  and  ideas  rather  than  facts. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  emphasis  is  on  a broad  sweep  of  the 
past,  courses  organized  around  the  historical  approach  deal  with  mate- 
rial which  is  remote  from  the  experiences  of  the  student.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  analyze  the  struggles  between  the  land  owners  and  the  mercantile 
interests  in  England,  but  these  struggles  have  ended  and  new  struggles 
are  in  progress.  It  is  possible  to  uso  the  techniques  of  history  in  any 
period  and  the  good  students  can  project  from  the  past  to  the  present. 

For  the  many  who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  possibilities  there  is  a need 
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to  focus  on  the  happenings  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  student  in  the 
contemporary  setting  can  learn  how  the  historical  techniques  are  applied 
by  a study  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  newer  social  sciences  have  been  developed  to  a point  where 
there  is  a dissatisfaction  with  the  insufficiency  of  the  material  from 
these  areas  in  the  courses  organized  around  the  historical  approach. 

Many  social  scientists  feel  that  general  education  courses  should  inte- 
grate material  from  all  the  cognate  departments*  This  is  the  primary 
weakness  of  the  historical  approach.  These  same  social  scientists  also 
feel  that  there  is  still  too  much  historical  detail  in  the  courses  and 
that  some  should  be  eliminated  in  order  to  bring  in  material  from  the 
other  fields. 

The  courses  organized  around  the  historical  approach  give  the 
students  an  understanding  of  how  social  change  takes  place,  and  how  in- 
stitutions, particularly  modern  institutions,  evolve.  This  gives  the 
students  an  understanding  of  the  continuity  of  society  and  the  relative 
stability  of  these  institutions,  because  he  learns  that  cultural  changes 
are  brought  about  slowly  and  by  a process  of  conflict  and  compromise  of 
many  forces  at  work.  He  sees  that  even  revolutionary  change  results  in 
a cultural  adjustment  and  synthesis.  This  gives  him  perspective  and  a 
sense  of  assurance  even  in  a great  era  of  revolutionary  change  like  his 
own.  He  obtains  the  knowledge  which  allows  him  to  rationalize  his  own 
social  philosophy.  He  also  follows  the  stirring  story  of  the  conflict 
between  different  theories  and  forces.  The  historian  also  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  "better”  side  won,  that  is,  the  side  which  results  in 
adjusting  itself  to  the  plural  factors  at  work. 
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The  weakness  of  this  approach  lies  in  the  relative  remoteness  of 
the  material  from  the  experiences  of  the  student  and  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  contributions  from  the  other  social  sciences. 

The  Survey  Approach 

\7hen  institutions  of  higher  education  began  to  organize  social 
science  classes  in  general  education  a number  of  them  utilized  the  3ur- 

Z 

vey  approach.  All  of  the  courses  in  this  classification  are  not  simi- 
lar in  design  and  scope.  They  all  do  have  a similar  characteristic  in 
that  they  include  material  from  most  of  the  social  sciences.  Because  of 
inherent  weaknesses  many  of  the  courses  which  originally  utilized  the 
survey  approach  have  abandoned  it  and  turned  to  other  approaches • Some 
of  the  courses  which  were  analyzed  in  this  study*  show  evidence  of  a 
tendency  to  abandon  the  approach. 

The  University  of  Oregon  has  developed  a course  which  is  typical 
of  the  earliest  attempt  to  devise  a survey  course.  Quirinus  Breen  indi- 
cates the  struggle  that  the  staff  had  in  attempting  to  integrate  the 
material.  The  members  of  the  staff  had  been  accustomed  to  think  in  ter  s 
of  their  own  interests  and  they  felt  that  they  each  had  a fraction  of  the 
total  social  science  program.  As  a result  of  this  emphasis  on  their 
fractional  parts  they  never  did  conceive  of  a method  for  total  integra- 
tion and  so  they  strung  the  subjects  together  much  in  the  manner  that  a 
child  strings  wooden  beads. 7 

^McGrath,  op.  cit.,  p.  276.  "The  oldest  variety  of  general  edu- 
cation course  is  the  survey.  These  courses  wnich  tend  to  emphasize  the 
facts  and  techniques  of  the  varied  social  disciplines  ..." 

7 Breen,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
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By  his  own  words  Breen  seems  to  convict  his  staff  of  not  doing 
what  they  set  out  to  do  to  integrate  the  material  from  the  various  so- 
cial science  fields.  There  is  no  integration  of  much  importance  when 
courses  are  built  on  the  above  premise.  He  goes  on  to  describe  how  the 
course  material  is  strung  together.  In  the  fall  term  the  students 
study  geography,  human  biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology  in  that 
order.  First,  they  study  the  material  in  geography  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  next  field.  In  the  winter  quarter  they  concentrate  on  economics, 
political  science,  and  sociology.  Here  again  the  related  subjects  are 
studied  as  separate  entities.  In  the  spring  they  turn  to  philosophy, 
history,  religion,  and  fine  arts. 

This  approach  as  exemplified  in  courses  of  this  type  is  very  un- 
realistic. Placing  an  emphasis  on  the  separate  social  science  subjects 
gives  the  students  the  idea  that  the  subjects  are  in  themselves  unre- 
lated, but  this  is  untrue.  V.hen  one  faces  a social  problem  the  whole  is 
all  the  parts,  not  a mass  of  unrelated  factors.  The  student  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  focusing  all  the  social  techniques  on  a specific  situa- 
tion will  be  at  a loss  in  a real  life  situation. 

Other  institutions  have  utilized  the  survey  approach  in  courses 
where  a complete  integration  of  most  of  the  material  from  the  contri- 
buting fields  is  accomplished.  In  the  Conege  of  the  University  of  Cni- 
cago  the  Social  Science  2 course  is  an  example  of  complete  integration. 
It  is  integrated  around  an  examination  of  the  possibilities  and  limita- 

O 

tions  of  studying  human  nature  an  society  in  a scientific  spirit.  --c 


^Singer,  op«  cit.,  p.  Ij2. 
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class  spends  five  weeks  studying  the  general  topic  of  personality  and 
culture.  They  make  a case  study  of  the  relations  between  whites  and 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  The  sub-topics  include:  biological  and 
cultural  factors;  psychological  mechanisms  of  group  hostility;  the  gov- 
ernment as  a factor  in  determining  Negro-white  relations;  the  economic 
position  of  the  Negro;  the  Negro  community  and  Negro  personality;  is 
there  a minority  personality?^ 

Materials  from  all  the  social  sciences  is  utilized  in  exploring 
this  situation.  From  the  study  of  this  the  students  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  application  of  the  social  science  techniques.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  identify  the  department  which  contributes  any  of  the  mate- 
rial and  this  is  an  example  of  good  integration.  In  the  Chicago  course 
other  situations  of  a similar  nature  are  emphasized.  All  of  the  situa- 
tions are  studied  on  a contemporary  plane  and  this  appeals  to  students. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  course  about  the  use  of  any  histori- 
cal techniques  and  no  evidence  in  the  syllabus  that  any  are  used.  There- 
in lies  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  survey  approach,  namely,  there  is 
no  a tempt  to  evaluate  the  development  of  these  situations.  As  a result 
the  student  may  be  prejudiced  against  the  one  group.  If  the  historical 
background  of  Negro-white  conflicts  were  developed  then  it  would  seem 
less  drastic  and  more  reasonable.  If  the  student  is  unaware  of  the  de- 
velopment of  social  situations  then  he  is  unable  to  get  the  whole  pic- 
ture. It  also  bars  speculation  and  recapitulation  and  tends  to  set 
up  a situation  that  can  only  be  solved  by  drastic,  immediate,  and 


-^Ibid.,  p.  62 
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rationalistic  changes  rather  than  by  evolution. 

At  the  State  University  of  Iowa  there  is  a social  science  course 
organized  around  the  survey  approach  that  attempts  to  combine  the  f a- 
tures  of  the  Oregon  course  dth  those  of  Chicago's  Social  Science  2. 
Attention  is  focused  on  the  relationship  of  nan  and  his  culture.  Jack 
T.  Johnson  described  the  operation  of  the  course: 

First,  there  is  the  presentation  of  the  scope  and  method  of 
social  science.  This  includes  the  definition  of  social  science, 
the  material  investigate  by  the  various  social  sciences,  and  the 
relation  of  social  science  to  the  humanities  and  the  natural 
sciences.  Second,  basic  social  relationships  are  outlined. 

Among  others,  these  include  the  relationship  between  geography 
end  culture,  biolory  and  human  nature,  technology  and  population, 
and  culture  and  personality.  Third,  modem  American  institutions 
are  analyzed:  communications,  recreation,  health,  and  family, 
property,  and  government,  and  fourth,  basic  social  problems  are 
delineated.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  social  pathology, 
economic  security,  governmental  reorganization,  civil  liberties, 
planning,  war  and  peace. 10 

The  first  part  resembles  the  course  at  Oregon,  only  here  the 
material  is  integrated  better.  The  rest  of  the  program  resembles  the 
type  of  thing  that  is  being  done  at  Chicago.  There  is  a suggestion 
here  that  this  course  attempts  to  accomplish  too  much  and  has  too  much 
material  in  it.  It  is  a proper  function  of  integration  to  select  the 
concepts  for  a particular  course.  There  is  too  much  social  science 
material  for  any  one  course  to  cover  it  all. 

The  major  contribution  of  the  survey  approach  is  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  material  from  most  of  the  social  sciences.  This  is  qualified  by 
the  lack  of  historical  material.  The  course  organized  under  this  ap- 
proach emphasizes  both  the  strongest  and  weakest  points  of  the  approach. 


3-cJack  T.  Johnson,  op.  cat. , p.  83. 


'.There  the  integration  is  well  carried  out  the  courses  are  strong. 

Where  there  is  little  integration  the  courses  are  most  apt  to  fail  to 
accomplish  the  desired  ends.  These  courses  are  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  abandoned  by  toe  staff.  From  the  courses  in  this  classification  the 
students  gain  an  understanding  of  the  techniques  of  the  modern  social 
sciences.  The  approach  is  designed  to  deal  with  contemporary  mate;  ial 
and  that  is  an  advantage. 

The  Problem  Approach 

Yftien  the  survey  approach  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  in- 
stitutions they  sought  another  one  which  would  be  adaptable  to  their 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  a total  integration  of  all  the 
social  sciences.  In  general,  two  types  of  courses  have  been  developed 
under  this  approach.  In  the  one,  the  attempt  has  been  to  provide  for 
personal  adjustment  to  the  immediate  environment — such  as  family,  mar- 
riage, and  work.  In  the  other  type,  the  emphasis  has  been  on  a social 
adjustment  of  the  students  to  the  larger  and  more  remote  social  interests 
such  as  economic,  political,  governmental.  It  should  be  emphasised  that 
each  type  of  course  includes  material  which  might  bring  about  both  so- 
cial and  personal  adjustment,  but  in  most  courses  the  emphasis  is  on 
one  or  the  other  types  of  adjustment. 

Stephens  College  has  a course  in  social  science  which  emphasizes 
personal  adjustment.  One  of  the  basic  concepts  o the  Stephens  program 
in  general  education  is  listed  by  Roy  Johnson:  "That  education  accept  as 
its  first  primary  objective  toe  development  of  individual  attitudes  and 
abilities  necessary  to  competent  and  complete  livingj  not  the  training 
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of  ’scholars’  in  the  academic  sense,  nor  the  transfer  to  young  minds  of 
scholarly  products."11  The  general  education  program  at  this  college 
includes  a problems  course  in  social  science  which  is  designed  to  bring 
about  personal  adjustment.  The  Stephens  program  is  also  predicated  upon 
the  premise  that  worsen  as  women  need  a different  type  of  education  than 
men. 

The  Stephens  course  was  organized  around  the  problems  that  the 
graduates  felt  to  be  important.  The  college  requested  three  hundred 
graduates  to  keep  diaries  of  their  activities.  These  were  then  ana- 
lyzed and  the  questions  chosen  as  a result.  The  course  is  organized 
around  seven  major  topics.  An  analysis  oi  one  of  these  will  illustrate 
the  type  of  course. 

Topic  V is  concerned  with  American  social  institutions  and  prob- 
lems of  social  behavior.12  Under  Ibis  the  girls  study  the  changing 
American  family;  improving  the  American  way  of  living;  the  cause  and 
cure  of  crime;  racial  and  cultural  minorities.  By  discussing  these 
problems  the  women  learn  the  things  that  vd.ll  make  them  better  adjusted 
citizens.  The  emphasis  is  on  understanding  the  factors  of  society  that 
cause  these  problems.  It  is  a course  designed  for  understanding  rather 
than  action.  There  is  no  attempt  to  emphasize  the  methodology  of  the 
social  sciences  or  the  historical  background  of  the  problems. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  there  is  a similar  type  of  social 
science  course  organized  around  the  problem  approach*  The  course  is 

^Roy  Ivan  Johnson,  op,  cit. , p.  6. 

12B*  Lamar  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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organized  around  four  great  problems  of  different  nature.  One  is  a so- 
cial problem,  the  Negro  in  American  society}  the  second  is  an  economic 
problem,  unemployment  and  economic  inequality  in  the  United  States;  the 
third  is  a political  problem,  the  undemocratic  aspects  of  our  Consti- 
tution; and,  the  fourth  one  is  a socio-political-economic  problam, 
town  and  city  planning. ^ The  staff  developed  a course  methodology 
with  six  steps. ^ 

The  first  weeks  of  the  year  are  spent  on  a study  of  the  metho- 
dology. The  remainder  of  the  year  is  spent  on  a consideration  of  the 
problems.  The  six  steps  of  the  methodology  are  applied  to  each  prob- 
lem. The  outcome  is  an  understanding  of  the  problems  and  of  how  they 
illustrate  the  v/eaknesses  of  the  American  social,  system.  The  students 
are  expected  to  develop  and  examine  a system  of  values.  This  course  is 
also  of  the  type  that  stresses  personal  adjustment. 

At  Michigan  State  College  there  is  a social  science  course  which 
is  designed  primarily  for  social  adjustment.  The  premise  here  is  that 
there  are  serious  social  issues  that  face  society  an  that  they  should 
be  solved.  The  course  is  organized  around  eight  issues:  the  relation 
between  governmental  authority  and  individual  liberty;  the  development 
and  operation  of  a system  of  education  which  satisfactorily  serves  the 
interests  of  a stable  society  and  contributes  to  human  betterment;  the 
organization  of  society  to  obtain  the  maximum  production  of  goods  and 

^yaftalin,  op.  cit.,  p.  93» 

l^Ibid. , pp.  9h-9'o . The  six  s .eps  are:  a consideration  of  pri- 
mary values;  the  relation  of  primary  values  (ends)  to  means;  the  Ameri- 
can creed;  the  creed  made  specific;  the  nature  of  a problem  of  the  so- 
cial sciences;  the  social  sciences  and  the  scientific  method. 
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services  without  sacrificing  human  welfare;  the  creation  of  the  maximum 
opportunity  for  workers  in  a society  consistent  with  high  production, 
the  prerogatives  of  management,  and  the  rights  of  the  public;  the  es- 
tablishment in  an  industrialized  social  order  of  a social,  political, 
mid  economic  status  for  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations 
similar  to  that  of  comparable  urban  groups;  the  determination  of  means 
by  which  the  family  may  more  adequately  fulfill  its  basic  function  in 
the  light  of  changing  social  patterns  in  contemporary  society;  the  limi- 
tation of  intergroup  antagonisms  and  conflict  in  society;  and  can  inter- 
national relations  be  organized  and  conducted  ?d.th  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  all  people  without  resort  to  war?-^ 

This  course  utilizes  the  techniques  of  all  the  social  sciences, 
including  history.  The  history  of  society  is  drawn  upon  in  order  to 
show  the  developments  of  these  problems.  This  course  is  also  prepared 
to  give  students  experiences  from  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take 
active  steps  in  later  life  in  striving  to  solve  these  problems.  From 
an  understanding  of  these  problems  and  possible  solutions  comes  social 
adjustment . 

A newer  type  of  problems  course  has  been  developed  in  some  insti- 
tutions. These  courses  use  the  case  study  method.  This  method  is  flex- 
ible and  can  be  used  to  bring  about  either  social  or  personal  adjustment. 
The  difficulty  of  the  case  method  is  that  it  calls  for  skilled  instruc- 
tors, and  the  supply  of  these  is  limited.  It  has  not  been  used  long 
enough  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 


^ l^Fee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  117-121 
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The  chief  attribute  of  the  problems  approach  is  that  courses  or- 
ganized around  it  deal  with  material  integrated  from  all  fields  of  the 
social  sciences.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  contemporary  scene  and 
this  makes  for  a more  realistic  situation  for  the  student*  There  are 
two  general  types  of  courses;  one  is  designed  primarily  for  personal  ad- 
justment and  the  other  primarily  for  social  adjustment.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  form,  their  systems  of  values  on  a pragmatic  basis.  Its 
weakness  lies  in  the  neglect  of  history.  As  a result  the  problems  some- 
times tend  to  appear  to  be  too  immediate  and  rather  isolated.  There  is 
not  enough  emphasis  on  baclcground,  flow,  continuity,  and  Interdependence 
which  are  the  strong  elements  of  t ;o  historical  approach. 

The  Itodera  Trends  Approach 

A staff  which  wished  to  focus  attention  on  the  contemporary 
scene  and  still  utilize  the  techniques  of  history  would  find  the  modern 
trends  approach  well  suited  to  its  purpose.  Courses  which  are  organized 
around  this  approach  have  projected  the  historical  methods  into  contem- 
porary material.  There  are  only  two  courses  included  in  this  study 
which  use  the  modem  trends  approach.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of 
the  other  courses  are  moving  toward  this  approach. 

The  comprehensive  social  science  course  in  the  University  College 
of  the  University  of  Florida  illustrates  how  a staff  with  the  daring  and 
constructive  imagination  to  project  the  techniques  of  history  can  organ- 
ize this  type  of  course.  A look  at  the  syllabus  will  s ow  how  the  mate- 
rial is  handled. 

Unit  No.  39  in  the  "C-lw  syllabus  deals  with  the  topic  of 
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government  and  agriculture  end  conservation.^  The  first  thing  that  is 
done  is  to  make  a brief  review  of  agriculture  and  how  technological 
changes  and  government  policy  have  affected  it.  Then  the  focus  of  at- 
tention is  on  the  trends  of  the  twentieth  century  which  have  affected 
agriculture  and  what  the  policy  of  the  government  has  been  with  regards 
to  it.  An  examination  o tire  unit  on  liberty  would  show  how  this  course 
deals  with  the  forces  of  the  twentieth  century.  Both  those  which  are 
intent  on  curtailing  individual  liberties  and  those  which  are  attempting 
to  broaden  them. 

Material  is  drawn  from  many  of  the  social  science  fields  in  deal- 
ing with  a topic.  The  sociological,  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
the  trend  are  explored.  The  att  mpt  is  to  emphasize  the  whole  picture 
and  to  integrate  all  of  the  contributions  from  the  social  sciences  to 
do  this. 

At  Dartmouth  College  the  social  science  course  organized  around 
the  modem  trends  is  not  a freshmen  or  sophomore  course,  but  is  required 
for  all  seniors.  The  way  in  which  the  Dartmouth  staff  has  organized 
the  course  allows  the  students  to  listen  to  a lecture  fcy  a person  inti- 
mately connected  with  an  agency  which  is  dealing  with  a great  issue  of 
the  contemporary  scene.  On  Thursday  the  class  m ets  and  hears  a lecture 
b;  a member  of  the  staff.  This  lecture  is  designed  to  provide  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  situation  which  will  be  covered  by  the  guest 
lecturer  on  next  Monday.  ackground  readin ; is  assigned  to  further 
prepare  the  students. 


^Comprehensive  Course  C-l,  Syllabus,  op.  clt. , pp.  290—299. 
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After  the  lecture  by  the  visiting  expert  on  Monday  the  vrhole 
class  meets  again  Tuesday  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  students 
to  ask  questions  of  the  guest  lecturer. ^ 

This  course  allows  students  more  latitude  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  class  than  is  possible  in  a freshmen  class*  It  shows  how  his- 
torical techniques  can  be  projected  into  c extemporary  material.  Students 
are  also  required  to  follow  a major  issue  in  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals for  the  entire  school  year. 

The  modem  trends  approach  course  utilizes  the  techniques  of 
history  to  provide  continuity  and  flow.  At  the  same  tie  materials 
from  the  other  social  sciences  are  integrated  into  a study  of  the  trends. 
Ftudents  are  exposed  to  the  arguments  of  all  sides  of  a question  and  en- 
couraged to  arrive  at  their  own  opinions. 

The  student  gains  an  understanding  of  what  is  happening  in  con- 
temporary scenes.  The  primary  weakness  lies  in  the  lack  of  material  for 
such  a course.18  There  is  also  some  difficulty  in  finding  instructors 
who  have  the  broad  training  in  social  science  and  who  also  understand 
enough  about  pedagogy  to  c nduct  the  classes.  This  approach  combines 
an  the  advantages  of  the  other  three  approaches. 


17jenner,  op,  cit.,  pp.  1-7. 

l8wi  1 1 -i  am  G.  Carleton  is  the  best  known  exponent  of  the  tech- 
nique of  projecting  historical  methods  into  the  contemporary  material. 
He  has  written  over  one  hundred  articles  which  demonstrate  his  handling 
of  these  techniques.  The  following  titles  of  articles  he  has  written 
illustrate  in  themselves  his  intents  "Ideology  or  Balance  of  Power?"? 
"Does  the  World  Move  Toward  "mpire?"?  "The  New  Nationalism"?  "Party 
Divisions  of  the  Future"?  and  "Revolution  in  our  Political  Parties  and 
Liberty  at  Mid -century." 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  provide  students  with  experiences  in  broad  areas 
of  learning,  many  institutions  of  higher  education  have  established 
programs  of  genera],  education.  These  programs  provide  a better  balance 
in  curricula  which  are  primarily  designed  to  provide  training  of  a vo- 
cational or  professional  or  technical  nature*  There  have  been  some  dis- 
putes about  who  is  going  to  administer  the  general  education  programs, 
but  in  general,  the  responsibility  for  the  courses  have  been  placed  in 
the  three  divisions — social  science,  humanities,  and  natural  science* 
These  divisions  are  utilized  in  order  that  the  courses  may  be  built 
from  the  contributions  of  many  subject  matter  departments.  Within  the 
division  rests  the  responsibility  for  determining  how  the  courses  should 
be  organized.  Some  universities  have  chosen  to  set  up  lower  and  upper 
division  organizations  with  overall  responsibility  for  general  educa- 
tion placed  in  the  lower  division  or  junior  college. 

When  Harvard  College  was  opened  in  1636  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  clergy,  the  dominant  colonial  leaders  were  products  of  the 
broad  liberal  training  found  in  the  liiglish  colleges.  later,  many  sci- 
entists and  educators  were  to  be  found  in  American  institutions  whose 
education  had  taken  place  in  the  German  universities.  There  was  a con- 
flict between  these  two  groups  to  determine  whether  the  curricula  should 
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follow  the  English  pattern  of  a broad  liberal  education  or  the  German 
pattern  of  narrow  specialisation . This  conflict  continued  until  the 
aid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  this  time  the  effects  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  had  turned  the  pliilosophy  of  the  society  toward  mate- 
rialism and  there  was  a great  demand  for  training  in  the  technical  areas 
and  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  emphasis  on  these  types  of  training 
eliminated  the  dominance  of  the  liberal  arts  from  the  curricula. 

From  the  time  that  the  broad  social  science  course  was  offered 
at  Columbia  College  in  1919  until  today  institutions  have  turned  toward 
general  education  courses  a3  a means  of  drawing  together  the  great  con- 
tributions of  the  various  disciplines  of  the  social  sciences.  The  pur- 
pose has  been  to  provide  students  with  a knowledge  of  the  broad  aspects 
of  these  disciplines.  There  has  never  been  agreement  among  the  various 
institutions  as  to  how  general  education  courses  in  social  science 
should  be  organized.  Much  has  been  written  about  these  courses  but  it 
has  been  of  a descriptive  nature.  This  study  is  a comparative  one  and 
is  focused  on  an  investigation  of  the  different  ways  that  the  various 
institutions  have  approached  the  question  of  organizing  the  social 
sciences. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  study  materials  in  the 
literature  of  general  education  have  been  examined  for  clues  as  to  the 
reason  for  differences  among  the  approaches.  Data  has  been  gathered 
from  the  various  institutions  and  analyzed  for  further  information 
about  the  individual  courses.  More  specifically,  this  study  has  identi- 
fied the  organizational  approaches  from  a study  of  the  literature) 
criteria  have  been  established  as  a basis  for  classifying  the  selected 
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courses j a study  of  the  individual  courses  has  been  undertaken  in  order 
to  determine  the  justifications  of  the  approaches. 

In  order  to  identify  the  organizational  approaches  a study  of 
the  literature  was  made.  From  th  s study  three  lists  of  approaches 
were  found.  From  these  lists  three  approaches  were  derived— historical, 
survey,  and  problems.  An  additional  approach— modern  trends— was  sug- 
gested on  one  list  and  it  was  adopted  for  this  study  because  it  filled 
a gap  left  by  the  other  three. 

From  the  study  of  the  literature  and  data  it  is  possible  to  con- 
clude that  the  four  approaches  have  a definite  place  in  the  organization 
of  different  types  of  social  science  courses.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
men  who  are  intimately  associated  with  the  courses  consider  that  courses 
which  are  organized  around  different  approaches  have  different  functions. 
One  is  impressed  by  the  great  mass  of  common  material  that  is  used  in 
courses  wiich  have  different  approaches.  This  indicates  that  the  empha- 
sis on  the  material  is  controlled  by  the  organizational  approach  uti- 
lized* 

After  identifying  the  four  organizational  approaches  it  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  criteria  for  each  so  that  the  courses  might  be 
classified.  One  criterion  for  the  historical  approach  was  an  emphasis 
on  the  background  of  modern  institutions.  Another  criterion  was  a de- 
lineation of  the  forces  which  have  affected  the  development  of  these 
institutions.  The  degree  to  which  these  courses  deal  with  philosophic 
concepts  and  "great  thinkers"  is  another  criterion  pointing  to  the  his- 
torical approach. 

The  courses  organized  around  the  survey  approach  stress  an 


understanding  of  the  technique  of  all  of  the  social  sciences*  The  as- 
signed readings  are  in  the  books  that  were  formerly  used  in  the  intro- 
ductory courses  of  the  cognate  departments. 

The  criterion  of  the  problems  courses  is  the  word  problems  it- 
self* Though  many  different  types  of  social  problems  may  be  used  in 
different  courses  the  emphasis  is  always  on  the  contemporary  scene. 

The  end  of  these  courses  is  the  suggested  solution  which  may  work  now. 
The  reading  material  is  taken  from  all  of  the  social  sciences  and  it 
may  stress  either  personal  adjustment  or  social  adjustment. 

The  courses  which  utilize  the  modern  trends  approach  illustrate 
a projection  of  the  techniques  of  history  into  contemporary  material. 

The  stress  is  on  the  whole  situation  and  not  on  the  factors  that  go  to 
make  up  the  whole.  The  readings  in  these  courses  are  taken  from  the 
modem  classics  and  generally  from  the  work  of  men  who  write  with  the 
pragmatic  touch* 

The  selection  of  an  approach  is  generally  justified  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  selected  courses  on  grounds  that  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Those  who  utilize  the  historical  approach  have  adopted  it  because 
they  are  particularly  interested  in  the  contributions  of  the  past  to  the 
heritage  of  contemporary  civilization.  Some  of  those  in  this  group  be- 
lieve that  man  is  the  product  of  history  and  to  understand  how  man  can 
meet  contemporary  issues  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  historical  back- 
ground of  man  and  his  institutions.  Another  reason  for  adopting  this 
approach  lies  in  the  great  wealth  of  material  available  in  the  classics 
of  the  past.  It  is  possible  to  show  students  how  the  great  minds  have 
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The  justification  far  selecting  the  survey  approach  lies  partly 
in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  other  social  scientists  with  the  materials 
used  in  the  historical  approach — the  failure  to  use  enough  material  from 
their  own  disciplines.  In  some  cases  they  integrated  the  contributions 
of  the  disciplines  around  a study  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  society. 
They  justified  this  on  the  grounds  that  such  a course  was  better  inte- 
grated. There  was  a feeling  that  students  need  a familiarity  with  the 
concepts  and  techniques  of  the  newer  social  sciences.  A few  courses 
justify  the  selection  of  the  survey  approach  as  a means  of  guiding  stu- 
dents into  the  series  of  various  departmental  courses. 

Institutions  justify  the  selection  of  the  problems  approach  in 
order  that  students  be  prepared  to  recognize  and  to  solve  the  problems 
they  will  encounter  in  life.  This  may  lead  to  an  emphasis  on  either 
personal  or  social  adjustment . Some  institutions  offer  separate  courses 
for  each  type  of  adjustment,  but  usually  a staff  aims  at  one  or  the 
other.  The  selection  of  the  problems  approach  is  justified  by  some 
women's  colleges  on  the  grounds  that  education  for  women  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  education  for  men  and  that  by  their  selection  of  problems 
they  can  utilize  this  approach  in  a course  especially  for  women.  There 
have  been  different  teaching  methods  used  on  the  problems  approach  with 
one  college  using  the  conference  method  and  another  the  case  study 
method  in  addition  to  those  who  use  the  more  traditional  method.  Some 
of  the  colleges  justify  the  use  of  the  problems  appro ac  on  the  basis 
that  they  wish  to  use  the  teaching  method. 

The  staffs  wiiich  have  used  the  modem  trends  approach  justify 
their  selection  on  the  basis  that  the  material  utilized  in  the  courses 
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organized  around  the  historical  approach  is  too  remote  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  contemporary  student.  They  wish  to  use  historical  methods 
to  deal  with  contemporary  methods.  These  exponents  of  the  modern  trends 
approach  would  also  emphasize  the  modern  classics  rather  than  the  clas- 
sics of  the  past.  They  also  emphasize  the  need  of  a course  that  prom- 
ises most  in  freeing  general  education  courses  from  the  restrictions  of 
departmental  organization. 

One  must  conclude  from  an  examination  of  the  justifications  put 
forth  by  the  various  institutions  that  each  course  selects  an  approach 
that  meets  the  needs  of  its  courses.  The  training  of  the  staff  also 
has  some  influence  on  the  selection  of  an  approach. 

Comparison  of  the  Organizational  Approaches 

After  comparing  the  approaches  the  differences  among  them  be- 
came more  clearly  defined.  The  historical  approach  is  used  by  those 
who  wish  to  trace  the  development  of  modem  institutions.  It  employs 
the  techniques  of  history  and  these  can  be  focused  on  different  eras  of 
history  in  order  to  delineate  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
growth  of  the  ’ estem  civilization.  In  some  institutions  theories  and 
ideas  have  been  traced  through  the  ages.  One  o the  great  advantages  of 
this  approach  lies  in  the  instructor's  ability  to  use  documents  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  opponents  as  well  as  those  prepared  by  the 
proponents.  The  student  can  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  and  recapitulate 
the  progress  of  the  development  of  new  ideas.  The  weakness  of  the  his- 
torical approach  lies  in  the  remoteness  of  the  material  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  stud  nt  in  the  present  day  college.  Another  weakness  is 
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an  overemphasis  of  historical  detail  and  the  exclusion  of  material  from 
the  other  social  sciences. 

The  survey  approach  was  established  in  order  that  material  from 
all  the  social  science  disciplines  could  be  presented  to  the  classes  on 
the  freshmen  level.  Those  survey  courses  which  were  v/ell  integrated 
had  the  best  chance  to  survive.  The  strongest  attribute  of  courses 
using  this  approach  was  the  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  social  science. 
Its  weakness,  lies  in  its  disregard  of  historical  materials  or  techniques. 
It  is  contrasted  to  the  historical  approach  in  that  it  focuses  on  the 
contemporary  scene. 

The  problems  approach  provides  an  organizational  approach  for 
those  institutions  w ich  desired  to  integrate  the  social  sciences  around 
a study  of  persistent  social  issues.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  con- 
temporary scene  and  delineates  situations  which  are  realistic  for  the 
student.  Students  are  encoura  ed  to  select  the  answers  to  these  prob- 
lems wh'ch  fit  their  own  systems  of  value.  In  fact  there  is  an  emphasis 
in  these  courses  upon  the  conflicts  between  different  systems  of  value. 
These  courses  exhibit  a complete  exclusion  of  historical  material* 

They  often  suffer  from  a lack  of  the  historical  background  when  present- 
ed to  students  and  as  a result  often  have  an  artificial  aspect.  This 
is  the  great  weakness  of  those  courses  found  under  the  problems  ap- 
proach. They  lack  an  emphasis  on  background  history  flow  and  continuity 
and  interdependence. 

The  modern  trends  approach  draws  material  from  all  the  social 
sciences  to  interpret  trends  which  have  been  selected  by  a daring  pro- 
jection of  historical  techniques  into  contemporary  material.  These 
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courses  are  taught  Tilth  an  aim  to  encourage  students  to  read  from  the 
modern  classics  and  to  form  their  ovm  opinions.  They  are  faced  rdth 
the  weakness  resulting  from  a lack  of  material  especially  designed  for 
t is  type  of  course.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  finding  adequately 
prepared  instructors. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  many  courses  which  are  organized 
around  the  four  different  approaches,  an  observer  must  be  struck  by  the 
coinaonalities  of  social  sciences  found  in  all  the  courses.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  course  to  cover  vn  detail  all  the  available  social 
science  material.  The  institutions  have  adopted  courses  which  meet 
their  needs  as  they  see  them.  The  differences  in  the  levels  of  abili- 
ties of  the  student  bodies  has  not  affected  the  type  of  course  adopted. 
Father,  it  has  allowed  different  college  staffs  to  do  different  things 
with  their  courses.  From  the  data  of  this  study  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn* 

1.  A large  number  of  new-type  courses  in  social  science  have 
appeared  in  college  programs  of  general  education  which  are  not  merely 
introductory  in  nature,  but  which  attempt  to  provide  well  rounded  ex- 
perience in  liberal  education. 

2.  These  new-type  courses  use  a great  mass  of  coranon  material 
regardless  of  the  organizational  approach.  lyidence  in  this  study  indi- 
cates that  the  emphasis  on  the  material  is  controlled  by  the  organiza- 
tional approach  used. 

3.  Evidence  in  this  study  indicates  that  the  major  attributes 
of  each  of  the  four  approaches  ares  the  historical  approach  is  best 
suited  for  giving  students  a deep  understanding  of  how  modern 
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institutions  have  developed}  the  survey  approach  is  best  suited  to  con- 
tribute an  understanding  of  the  techniques  of  social  science}  the  prob- 
lems approach  is  best  suited  to  a study  of  persistent  problems  which 
should  emphasize  the  personal  or  social  adjustment  of  the  individual; 
and  the  modern  trends  approach  is  best  suited  to  illustrate  the  histori- 
cal techniques  in  contemporary  materials,  and  does  the  most  complete  job 

of  Integrating  materials  from  the  cognate  departments. 

b«  A study  of  several  courses  which  utilize  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  approaches  reveals  that  the  courses  using  the  survey  and  the 
problems  approaches  in  practice  are  quite  similar  in  nature.  From  these 
two  approaches  a new  approach  appears  to  be  emerging  which  would  com- 
bine the  best  features  of  each.  This  new  approach  would  place  major 
emphasis  on  sociology  and  anthropology  and  is  tending  to  become  a sci- 
ence of  society  approach. 

5.  Evidence  available  from  this  study  indicates  that  while  the 
historical  approach  and  the  modern  trends  approach  are  similar  in  nature, 
these  two  approaches  will  not  be  combined,  but  more  courses  will  utilize 

the  modern  trends  approach, 

Recomnendaticn  s 

1.  Junior  colleges  or  lower  divisions  planning  to  develop  so- 
cial science  courses  in  general  education  should  carefully  consider  ohe 
organizational  approach  to  be  used  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  the 
institution. 

2.  Similar  studies  should  be  made  in  the  other  divisions  of 
general  education  in  order  to  provide  adequate  data  for  junior  colleges 
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which  wish  to  adopt  general  education  programs. 

3.  Experimental  studies  should  be  made  on  teaching  pro- 
cedures used  in  social  science  courses  in  general  education.  This 
recommendation  is  particularly  based  on  data  in  this  study  which  have 
indicated  the  use  of  a variety  of  teaching  procedures  in  the  newer 
social  science  courses. 

ii.  A study  should  be  made  to  devise  more  suitable  teaching 
materials  for  general  education  courses  in  the  social  sciences. 

5,  A study  should  be  made  of  the  philosophies  underlying  the 
programs  of  general  education  and  to  determine  if  these  philosophies 
affect  the  choice  of  the  organizational  approach  used. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Individual  letters  were  sent  to  the  follovrlng  institutions  re- 
questing information  about  their  social  science  courses* 

* Boston  University 

* College  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

* Colgate  University 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Columbia  College 

* Dartmouth  College 
Harvard  College 
Hendrix  College 

* Michigan  State  College 

* Pennsylvania  College  for  -/omen 
State  University  of  Iowa 

* Stephens  College 
University  of  Arizona 

* University  of  Florida 

* diversity  of  Kansas 

* University  of  Kansas  City 

* University  of  Louisville 

i -■  • * * 

* University  of  Minnesota 
diversity  of  Oregon 

* University  of  Wisconsin 
/'.esleyan  University 

* These  institutions  sent  syllabi  and  other  data  to  the  writer* 
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The  following  courses,  listed  with  their  respective  institutions. 


were  analyzed  in  Chapter  III: 

Institutions 

Course  Titles 

Boston  University 

Human  Relations 

College  of  the  University 
of  Chicago 

Social  Science  1 
Social  Science  2 
Social  Science  3 

Colgate  University 

Public  Affairs 

Colorado  State  College 
of  Education 

Contemporary  Institutions  and 

Problems  in  Historical  Perspective 

Columbia  College 

Contemporary  Civilization  A and  B 

Dartmouth  College 

Great  Issues 

Harvard  College 

Social  Science  2 

Hendrix  College 

Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences 

Michigan  State  College 

Introduction  to  Social  Science 

Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women 

Western  Civilization 
World  Culture 
Modem  Society 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Intelligent  Citizenship 
Man  and  Society 

Stephens  College 

Contemporary  Social  Issues 

University  of  Arizona 

Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences 

University  of  Florida 

Comprehensive  Course  C-l,  American 
Institutions 

University  of  Kansas 

Western  Civilization 

University  of  Kansas  City 

The  Foundations  of  History  and 
Government  (varld) 

University  of  Louisville 

Problems  of  I-Iodem  Society 

University  of  Minnesota 

Introduction  to  Social  Science 

University  of  Oregon 

Social  Science  Survey 
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University  of  'Wisconsin 
Wesleyan  University 


The  Two-Year  Course 
Social  Science  1-2 
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